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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T last the Royal Academy has produced an Exhibition of British 

Art, Spanish Art, Dutch Art, Flemish Art, French Art, 

Persian Art, have all been nobly produced. The winter 

Exhibitions must go on: Afghan and American Art were 
doubtless considered and declined ; so at last an exhibition of British Art 
was produced. And a good one too. 


Limitations 


1 Re is no good looking a gift horse in the mouth. Every exhibition of this 
kind is an anthology, znd no two anthologists agree. What nobody can 
deny is that this is a magnificent show, and that Sir William Llewellyn and 
his colleagues have earned unreserved gratitude on account of the immense 
trouble they must have taken in the assembling of it. At the same time it 
has, in the eyes of anyone who is concerned about the prestige of British 
painting, both here and abroad, distinct limitations! It hammers in 
reputations already made, but does little for reputations insufficiently 
made. And both the choice and the arrangement tend to obscure the glories 
of our unique landscape school. 


A Wilderness of Portraits 


ANDSCAPES there are—Cotman is triumphant. There are mag- 

nificent Constables. Richard Wilson’s Cader-Idris, which ought 
to be in the National Gallery (where Wilson is disgracefully represented) 
dominates a whole roomful of masterpieces. There are fine Cromes and a 
sufficiency of Turners. But one’s general impression, when one goes away, 
is that one has been to a superb exhibition of eighteenth century portraits 
and sporting pictures, which are also portraits. 

T 
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A Better Arrangement ' 


HE show as it stands could have been better arranged. Constables, 

for instance, are scattered all over the place. Hanging seems to have 
been dictated by size, and the desire for symmetry : the result being that 
there is no historical sequence, and that small, quiet pictures are howled 
down by large, dashing ones. Reynoldses, Gainsboroughs, Raeburns : 
they should all have been grouped together. Had they been, and had the 
Constables, the Wilsons, and the works of the Norwich School been 
segregated into rooms apart, our achievement in painting would have 
been made much clearer, and the reputations of some of our painters 
would have been greatly strengthened. Bond Street and the Bond Street 
critics have, for a generation, ‘“‘ plugged ”’ the eighteenth-century portrait- 
painters: Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner, 
Zoftany. The Academy has “ plugged’ them still more. Enchanting 
things have been brought to light: Lord Lee’s Zoffany portrait of an 
old lady in a blue dress, and the two enchanting Sir Joshuas of Master 
Crewe (got up as Holbein’s Henry VIII) and Miss Crewe. But there is 
altogether too much of these people, and in particular of Gainsborough : 
many of the Gainsboroughs, with their unscrupulous formula for foliage, 
are definitely uninteresting, the work of a master who was casually painting 
for money, on a canvas three yards by one, Colonel This or Lady Jane 
That, with Children. 


Our Landscape Art 


UR portrait-painters in the eighteenth century were certainly great 

artists. But the Italians, the French, and the Dutch have done as well 
in that department. Where we excel is in landscape : and this is where the 
Exhibition falls down. The lesser landscape artists, and sea-painters, are 
hardly represented at all. The name of Birket Foster does not appear in 
the catalogue. Brooking, Anderson, and even Shayer are deserving of | 
attention : attention is not directed to them by Burlington House. Smith 
of Chichester, a very fine painter, does not appear. There is a magnificent 
self-portrait by Sir Nicholas Bacon, nephew of Francis: he painted, I 
think, the first English landscape: it is not at Burlington House. The 
water-colours (in which we are supreme) are very good : but people, un- 
fortunately, won’t look at them. 


The Codex Sinaiticus 


[I is seldom, indeed, that the British Government steps in with money 
for a cultural cause. Lord Snowden once gave a grant to Opera (which 
is entitled to it, as the Post-Office gets so large a rake-off from Broad- 
casting) but it was immediately withdrawn. As a bolt from the blue came 
the announcement that the Codex Sinaiticus had been acquired for the 
British Museum, for £100,000, the Government offering {£50,000 on 
condition that another £50,000 was raised privately. a 
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Why for That? 


I. is all very difficult to understand. Were the Codex a new thing, 
promising new discoveries about the text of the Testaments, it would be 
another matter. Were it a beautiful, illuminated thing, it would be 
another matter. But it is neither of these things. It was photographed 
long ago: examination, for palimpsests, by infra-red rays, may divulge a 
few expunged words, but cannot disclose anything of any importance. 
In point 2 fact £100,000, half of which is public money, is being paid 
for a rarity, simply out of collector’s mania, which has no connection 
either with Religion or with Art. Better would it be if the State would 
endow and assist living things. That £50,000, given ten years ago, would 
have saved the founders of Sadler’s Wells years of work and worry : or, 
twenty years ago, the directors of the Old Vic. All we have acquired from 
the Soviet Government (presumably laughing up their atheistic sleeve) is a 
piece of parchment, a relic, an antique, a curio. Mr. Aldous Huxley writes 
about the question elsewhere in this number—the incidental opinions he 
expresses must be taken to be his own; THE LONDON Mercury being 
strictly neutral about religion. 


J.C. SQUIRE 
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TWO DRAWINGS 


By THOMAS DERRICK 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


N a few moments of unexpected leisure, we observed with interest the varied 

fare offered on the Entertainment page of one of our greatest newspapers : Items 

and to wit ; A Sussex Discovery, lady’s shoes of the time of Charles II, slightly 

mildewed, etc.; the short-horn bull Itton Agriculturist was bred by the late 
Sir Edward Curre, etc.; telephone subscribers in London have received notice 
from the Post Office that in future accounts for local calls will be made up to the 
2oth or 21st, instead of the last day of each month ; on the Assam border of Tibet, a 
people with a strange dialect, etc. The quiet, unobtrusive humour of this paper never 
fails to divert us. 


7) @ a 


HERE are two new magazines patterned after Story, begun in Majorca by Mr. 

and Mrs. Whit Burnett: Mr. Lovat Dickson’s, now a month or two old, and 
New Stories, sponsored by Mr. H. E. Bates, Mr. Hamish Miles and Mr. Edward 
O’Brien, among others. Mr. O’Brien, whose interest in the short story is well known, 
appears to be associated with both magazines. Enquiries about New Stories should 
be addressed to him at 118, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


a a @ 


E have received the following, with compliments : 


Miss , daughter of Sir , then Minister of 2 
three years ago set out to trek alone across Canada. To-day (Friday) she describes in 
Unharboured Heaths her experiences on the trip. Carrying all her worldly possessions in 
a rucksack and with a revolver as her only means of defence, she risked wild animals and 


hoboes, climbed the Rockies and crossed desolate prairies. Here are some points from 
her book. 


Before she reached Canada, she had been forcibly kissed by two men, one a ship’s 
officer (p. 22) and the other a fellow-passenger in the liner (p. 26). At Calgary, she was 
kissed again, this time by a chef (p. 65). 


It is a long way to go for that. 
a @ 72) 


HE Chamber Music Association has been founded by Mr. W. W. Cobbett, 

C.B.E., to encourage the personal performance of chamber music as a means 
for occupying some part of the leisure which people now enjoy. After a long career 
devoted to music, Mr. Cobbett cannot, personally, handle all details of this organiza- 
tion, but he has been generous in his financial support, and has arranged for it to be 
managed, with his advice, by the British Federation of Musical Competition Festivals. 
More information can be obtained from them at 22, Surrey Street, London, W.C.2. 
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POETRY 
The Skier 


S I walked on the hill’s crown 
A! said : Rose, Rose of the World 
Where in the world art hidden ? 
But the winged spirits of God 
Cry: Turn, turn and go down— 
Of old was the Rose forbidden. 
Turn, turn in the snow, 
On the edge of the skiey spaces 
And down through the wintry places 
Where the hares and the foxes go. 


There are wings, wings on my feet, 
And the wind sings in my hair, 
And hush, hush, says the snow. 

In wind and light and lightness, 

A flying world of whiteness, 

I am gone, down-dropping fleet, 
As swift as eagles go. 


In the high fields of the snow 

I said : Golden Rose of the World 
How shall I seek and find thee ? 

But the winged spirits of God 

Cry : How, how canst thou know ? 
We are flying before and behind thee. 
Rush forward and go. 

The heart of the Rose was taken 

And its holy shrine forsaken 


Thousands of years ago. 


O winged wisdom of Heaven 

I stoop forward and go. 

But the sun and the south wind playing 
Bring a wandering perfume straying 

In the scentless fields of snow. 
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Golden Rose of the World 

If thou art lost to the world 

Did I dream in vain that I saw thee ? 
But I race down through the meadow 
And the winged spirits of God 

Are flying behind and before me. 


And out of the pinewood’s shadive 
‘Through a falling world I go— 
A fleet world falling fleetly 
As the steep fields leap to meet me 
And the vale swings up below. 
ELIZABETH BELLOC 


Sunday at Heston 


H, the good sun! . . . “ Hallo, hallo... 
Atte (Middlesex) 410 ? 


Is that you, White?” . . . “ Good morning, 
Sit aes 
“‘ Can you see the Gasometer ?* . . 
“What! .. . planes already floating round! .. 


BUT IS IT BUMPY NEAR THE GROUND: pac 
“No mist at all, no wind in the sock . 
** Quick, book me CY for twelve o lock. ” 


Ah, fast I drive, my thoughts all music, 
Past Hyde Park, Hammersmith and Chiswick. 
With heart aflame, in glowing mood 

I race along the Great West Road. 
Behind me gloomy London fades, 

And soon I pass the Ace of Spades. 
And soon there gleams upon my right 
A scene . pure heaven in my sight ; 
Such as no fancied palace yields,— 
Heston amid her chequered fields. 

No sadness lifts a shadowed face 

In this white-walled enchanted place, 
Who ventures here at once forgets 
Ambition, liver, love and debts. 

From heaven a kindliness descends 
That makes even cynics eager friends. 
Nor could you drinking night and day 
Feel more high-spirited and gay. 


* The Hayes Gasometer is 327’ high and is the most obliging monument on the landscape. 
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I don my helmet, don my coat, 
Everywhere ’planes flit and float. 

A moment hesitant I stand 

Watching a Lockheed Vega land, 

And following almost at her hem 

A buoyant yellow Pobjoy Klemm. 

I taxi forth. My spirits rise, 

Though goggles hide my shining eyes. 
And as the quivering Moth advances 
I cast about me restless glances. 

Will any tactless ’plane alight 

Before I turn and start my flight ? 
And is the mustard airship* steady, 
Or does it veer now I am ready ? 
Give her the throttle, let her run 

Run and rise towards the sun. 

Lift her lightly for she feels 

Her wings disdain her dancing wheels. 
A rank of warrior elms advances 
Brandishing long shadowy lances. 

But with the lightest upward sweep 

I mock their farthest lances leap, 

And leaning on one white wing’s tip 
Let Heston’s walls behind me slip. 
Still higher with smooth purr I climb 
Prince of infinite views and time. 
Drunk with the gold drops of the sun 
With which all heaven is overrun. 
The sundrops sparkle over Staines 
And Windsor shines through golden rains. 
And Harmonsworth is softly seen 

By Faery’s field of apple-green. 

The Great West Road, the reservoirs 
Radiantly catch the golden showers. 
The fields flower purple, green and dun, 
Great irises beneath the sun. 
Lingering, a star among the stars 
Amused I watch expensive cars 
Pursuing breathlessly their courses 
Like ants exerting all their forces. 

Ah, how ignoble from the air 

Appears a multimillionaire. 

And who can covet furs, cigars 
Lingering a star among the stars ? 
Drunk with the wind’s triumphant wine 


* The wind indicator. 
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Half lyrical and half divine, 

At last, wrung with a lover’s pain, 

I fall to Heston once again. 

Gliding down air as clear as glass 
Until the light wheels touch the grass. 


When hunger flags, and luncheon’s done, 
Then through the windows the pale sun 
Beckons me to a fiercer fun. 

The air’s so blue, the grass so sweet, 
Smitten, I scramble to my feet, 

Catch Baker’s arm and in his ear 
Whisper a wish intensely dear. 

He nods, then, in tumultuous flight 
Trembling with panic and delight 

I fetch my coat ; it will be cold 

Where the clouds drift dull honey gold. 
For Baker promises at once 

To fling his most outrageous stunts. 

We taxi out, we rush, we rise, 

The Moth serenely climbs the skies, 
And on her steady double wings 
Wheels upward in slow spirallings. 

We linger at two thousand feet ; 

Below, our field lies green and neat. 

A friendly word. The white wings droop 
Then trace a first full graceful loop. 
Along her nose I set my eyes. 

Ah, strange to see above white skies 
The rim of a dark earth uprise. 

No sooner have my limbs grown slack 
Again the Moth is on her back, 

And, turning like a stricken swallow, 
The full roll and the half roll follow. 
Heaving one pinion to the sky, 

Her throttle closed, her nose on high, 
She seems, convulsive, dumb, to strive 
For ever to resist a dive. 

The nerves cry out in sudden grief, 
The wits distracted seek relief, 

The eyes in desperate panic strain 

To find the lost earth once again. 

A calm voice asks me how I’m feeling, 
“Fine,” I reply, my senses reeling, 
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“ And now a spin,” (said rather quick 
Lest Baker guess I’m feeling sick). 
Back to two thousand feet we climb 

In rising rings, and by that time 

My calm returns, my heart beats steady, 
I look beneath, alert and ready. 

The aerodrome lies just below, 

Basking in a golden glow. 

Back comes the stick. We waver, stall,— 
And then we fall, and then we fall. 
Savagely from my seat I’m hurled 
Towards a dark upreeling world, 
Hurled against an unsmiling land, 

Like dust flung from a harsh god’s hand. 
After the first fierce upward reel 

The earth turns like a roulette wheel. 
All landmarks vanish from the ground, 
Like coloured slots the shires fly round, 
Faster, faster, till at last 

The earth wheel cannot spin more fast. 
Easing the stock then, deft and neat, 
Straightening the rudders with his feet, 
Serene, like saints escaping sin, 

Baker redeems us from the spin. 

Now we are low and feeling frisky 
Indulge in jests the stern think risky. 
Flick round the Club, then whisk away, 
Like a huge butterfly at play. 

Or skid about the field and then 
Hopping a hedge, dart up again. 

Up, up, up, up, a last good jest, 

Of all the daintiest and best. 

I hold my breath, soon we’ll be tipping 
Steeply, vertically side-slipping. 

“* A thousand feet ?” “‘ Yes,” ‘‘ That’s enough,” 
‘* T bet you, you don’t do your stuff ! ” 
Dead in the centre of the field 

Gleams a white circle, like a shield. 

It is not easy to alight 

In this small circle from that height. 
Oh, nice trick I most long to do ! 

“‘ Ready ? Laddie, here we go!” 
The nose jerks down, the left wing’s tip 
Points to the earth, aslant we slip. 

A hundred and ten miles an hour. 

The landscape opens like a flower. 
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Railways, canals and country lanes ~ 
Rise, vivid, like a flower’s veins. 
Cottages, gardens, fields and plough 
Uprushing (blurred, obscure, but now) 
Focused so sharply by the eyes, 
Hardens to forms, minute, precise. 
The close-up vanishes. The grass 
Leans up to touch us as we pass. 

But ten feet now, and still we race, 
Grotesque tail swishes break the pace. 
The circle rushes into view. 

Down, down. Ah! how well Baker knew 
The magic moment I should miss, 
The wheels rub with a running kiss. 


* * * * * 


And after,—Ah, I’m glad to see 

Small Mrs. Meadows bring the tea 
With hot anchovy toast for me. 

But sad, too, when she clears away— 
That gesture which concludes the day. 
I leave the Club at length, and start 
My car with melancholy heart. 

The twilight like a shell-grey sea 
Steals across every field and tree. 
Potatoes, cabbages and grass 

Lie still and dreamlike as I pass. 

The pale lamps scatter as in dreams 
Down the Great West Road opal gleams. 
The twilight deepens. It is dark. 
Slowly I motor through Hyde Park. 


VILLIERS DAVID 
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Images 


iy “HE creeping lanes 

And the villages smelling sweet 
In the heat 

Of summer rains. 


Gardens, stealthy under black stars 
Holding unimagined mysteries 

In the moonlit silences 

Of the dewy grass. 


A sarabande of swans weaving 

Their silent themes 

Upon the sun of silken streams, 

Their arched necks cleaving 

The air like a rounded song 

Above the long 

Rhythms of the breathing water ; 

And the tapered quivering 

Of slim reeds shivering 

Like Syrinx when the goat god sought her. 


These are remembered things 


And time has made particular their lineaments ; 


These are the green places of the sense 
But the springs 

Which water them are sought in vain 
In the wildernesses of the brain. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE CODER 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


HE cult of relics was first rationalized in terms of Christian 
theology by Cyril of Jerusalem. Unrationalized, it had, of 
course, existed since the time of the earliest martyrs. Indeed, it 
had existed long before the coming of Christianity. The 
Christian cult of relics is merely a special case of an immemorial and 
universal tendency to attribute mana to certain inanimate objects. 
Etymology is there to remind us of the fact. For the word fetish (derived 
from the Latin, factitius) ‘‘ was first used in connection with Africa by the 
Portuguese discoverers of the last half of the fifteenth century ; relics 
of saints, rosaries and images were then abundant all over Europe and 
were regarded as possessing magical virtue; they were termed by the 
Portuguese feiticos (i.e. charms). Early voyagers to West Africa applied 
this term to the wooden figures, stones, etc., regarded as the temporary 
residence of gods or spirits, and to charms.” There were good anthro- 
pologists four hundred years before the invention of anthropology. 
Relic worship was officially abolished by all the Protestant reformers. 
But just as it preceded, so, too, this cult has survived, Catholicism. Where 
such deep-rooted tendencies as fetishism are concerned, all that reformers 
can hope to abolish is the temporary form, not the abiding substance— 
a ‘ derivation,’ in the phraseology of Vilfredo Pareto, not the ‘ residue,’ 
to which, at that moment, the derivation happens to give expression. 
Officially rejected by theologians, fetishism does not cease to exist. All 
that happens is that, from being public and respectable, its manifestations 
become private and slightly shameful. During the War, for example, 
there were probably more fetishes in use among Protestants and agnostics 
than in the whole of Africa and Melanesia, more even than in the Europe 
of the later middle ages, when churches numbered their relics by the 
thousand. Nor, of course, has the cult of public fetishes and avowable 
relics altogether disappeared ; it has merely moved away from the churches 
and established itself elsewhere. Thus, the flag has taken the place, as a 
cult object, of the cross ; and in the icon corner one sees the image, not of 
a saint, but of the local dictator or a favourite political author. Even the 
ancient cult of bones and mummies has been laicized and brought up to 
date. The graves of the martyrs of the Commune are yearly visited by 
great crowds of Parisian workmen ; and, in the Kremlin, stuffed and re- 
frigerated, Lenin is preserved as an object of adoration for millions of 
pious atheists. Nor are benighted foreigners the only modern relic 
worshippers ; for at this present moment we in England are being 
simultaneously invited, as Maecenases, and, as tax-payers, compelled to 
contribute towards the purchase, as a national fetish, of the Codex 
Sinaiticus. 
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“There are people,” the Director of the British Museum is reported as 
saying, “ people who criticize the spending of such a large sum of money 
at a time like this ; but the offer by the Government (of £1 for every £1 
subscribed by the public) shows that they realize the importance of 
watching over the intellectual needs as well as the material needs of the 
nation.” And Sir Frederick Kenyon concludes a letter to The Times with 
the sentence : “‘ Where millions are spent on the material needs and amuse- 
ments of the people, may not £100,000 be properly spent upon their minds 
and souls ?”’ To this question I hasten to return an enthusiastic affirma- 
tive. I should like to see a great deal more than a hundred thousand pounds 
spent on people’s “ minds and souls.’ But the money spent on the Codex 
Sinaiticus is not money spent on ‘ minds and souls’; it is money spent on 
a relic, a mere feitico. And the Government which helps to purchase such 
fetticos is not ‘ watching over the intellectual interests of the nation’; it 
is indulging, at the tax-payer’s expense, in a costly gesture of superstition 
and idolatry. 

All spiritual values may be catalogued under one or other of the three 
heads: Good, True, Beautiful. Let us dispassionately consider the 
_ Codex Sinaiticus, and try to estimate its position under each of these three 
categories. 

I will begin with Beauty. Where does the Codex stand in the hierarchy 
of things beautiful ? Obviously, very low. True, the large uncial script 
in which it is written is pleasant enough ; but the book is not and does not 
claim to be a work of art. At the best, it is a competent and agreeable 
piece of craftsmanship. 

Let us consider it now in relation to Truth. Its truth-value was very 
considerable ; for the study of the manuscript led to the discovery of a 
number of interesting and hitherto unknown facts about the text of the 
Bible. But is there any reason to suppose that further study will elicit 
any new facts of importance ? And, for the purposes of a scholarship, 
does the original manuscript possess any marked and_ significant 
superiority over photographic reproductions ? And finally, what is there, 
to prevent the searchers after more historical truth from going to Russia 
to look for it ? 

We come now to the category of Goodness. Of that which makes for 
goodness the Codex clearly possesses no more than any other copy of the 
Bible. Indeed, for practical purposes, it actually possesses less than the 
Authorized Version you can buy for five shillings at the nearest book- 
seller’s. For the five-shilling Bible is comprehensible and available ; 
whereas the Codex is kept locked up in a box and can be read only by 
experts. Its light is permanently under a bushel. The ordinary visitor to 
the British Museum looks at it through two intervening layers, one of 
plate glass, the other of his own ignorance. What he understands of the 
Codex is mil. What he feels, if he feels anything while he examines it, is a 
vague sentimental awe, mingled with self-satisfaction. Having peered at 
it and perhaps taken off his hat to it, he goes away with the comfortable 
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conviction that he has done his duty by Culture and Religion. A bus 
trip to Stratford-on-Avon is, for thousands of Shakespeare's fellow- 
countrymen, sufficient excuse for never looking into Macbeth or Hamlet. 
They feel that they have done enough by paying an idolatrous visit to the 
Shrine of the Bard ; to read him would be a work of superogation. It is 
now to be the same with the Bible. The Codex Sinaiticus stands to the 
Bible in exactly the same relation as Ann Hathaway’s cottage to the works 
of Shakespeare. If you regard idolatry as a good thing, then you will 
whole-heartedly approve of the purchase of the Codex. I happen to regard 
idolatry as a very bad thing—all the worse for the fact that it has roots that 
go deep into our human and sub-human nature. 

The general conclusions which impose themselves are these. The 
Codex is not beautiful. Its true value seems to be pretty well exhausted ; 
and anyhow, such truth-value as it still does possess is as readily available 
in facsimile as in the original, and in Leningrad as in London. Finally, 
its powers to propagate the good which, in common with all other copies 
of the Bible, it contains, is exceptionally, almost uniquely, small. On the 
contrary, its power to propagate a habit of stupid and irrational idolatry 
is exceptionally great. i 

In view of all this, one may be permitted to wonder how precisely ‘ the 
intellectual needs of the nation ’ are being served by the acquisition of this 
costly fetish ; or in what sense, other than a purely Pickwickian one, it 
can be said that our hundred thousand pounds are being spent upon the 
people’s ‘ minds and souls.’ The truth of the matter is that the purchase is 
wholly unjustifiable in terms of a rationally idealistic philosophy. Spiritu- 
ally, the Codex is valueless. If it is precious, it is precious only for its rarity 
and because it is superstitiously felt to contain some kind of mana. 

There is in almost all human beings a stamp-collector and a fetish- 
worshipper ; and itis to these personages that the Codex makes its appeal. 
Our hundred thousand pounds have bought us an object which is a mixture 
between the British Guiana T'wo-Cent, 1851, and the Thaumaturgical 
Arm of St. Francis Xavier. 

The tendencies to superstition and mere collecting are, as I have said, 
almost universal ; they are not for that reason rational or good. A Govern- 
ment which professes to care about ‘ the mind and soul of the people,’ 
to watch over ‘ the intellectual needs of the nation,’ has no business to 
spend public money for the gratification of these absurd and always slightly 
discreditable passions. Its business is to encourage all manifestations of the 
Good, the True and the Beautiful. 

The Government’s action seems the more unjustifiable when we reflect 
that it has consistently put forward the plea of economy as an excuse for 
cutting down the grants (small enough, heaven knows, at the best of times) 
for scientific research. It has been decided ‘ to concentrate available funds 
on the work of the most immediate practical value to industry, leaving to 
happier times the expansion of work, of which the results could only be 
available at some more distant date.’ In other and less hideously official 
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words, it has been decided that the pursuit of truth for truth’s sake is too 
expensive. But when it comes to buying a stamp-collector’s fetish, fifty 
thousand pounds of other people’s money are stumped up without the 
smallest hesitation. 

What applies to Truth applies also to Beauty. The Government is too 
pF to spend more than a miserably small sum on the acquisition of 

eautiful objects, or on the encouragement of men and women capable of 
adding to the existing store of artistic beauty. But it has money to spare for 
idolatry and mere bibliophily. 

It is as a tax-payer that 1 conclude these remarks upon the Codex. I 
have no objection to my money being spent, in Sir Frederick Kenyon’s 
words, on ‘ the minds and souls of the people,’ and would even be quite 
ready to pay something more, if I could be certain that the sums would be 
used for the country’s ‘ intellectual needs.’ But when it comes to being 
compelled to make a contribution towards the purchase of a national 
fetish, I feel myself the victim of an intolerable tyranny. True, the Govern- 
ment spends our money in ways which we must all profoundly dislike and 
disapprove ; but it is at least arguable that, in the present state of inter- 
national anarchy, armaments are a necessary evil. Idolatry, on the con- 
trary, is a wholly unnecessary evil, so far as the State is concerned ; and 
the spending of public money for idolatrous purposes is an act of pure 
wantonness, against which all such tax-payers as value reason and the goods 
of the spirit should vehemently protest. 


— 


Pen Drawing by Patricia Lewis Hart 
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THE ART OF MONTAGU JAMES 


By MARY BUTTS 


HEN I was a child I remember a space in the walls of an old 
house where there had been a door, whose handle had been 
taken off, and the tall square filled with shelves for books. 
Behind them the key-hole was still visible, and the panels 
painted with peacocks’ feathers—home decoration in the ‘ eighties *— 
and the shelf edges were trimmed with strips of coloured leather, cut to 
points and fastened with brass nail-heads. Shelves—the door stood in a 
dark corner of the hall—filled with ‘ Works,’ rows of bright leather. I 
remember Kingslake’s Crimean War; The Decline and Fall; the 
Dutch Republics ; Byron. While the bottom rows held something which 
to-day one does not often see, clumps of strongly-bound magazines. 

Magazines are different now. But these antiquities, the Pall Mall, the 
Cornhill, Scribners, had matter in them one might well want to keep. 
Serials by Meredith and Henry James—it was among them that I found 
out what a short story could be. Particularly—I was too young to 
remember the writer’s name—a story called Lost Hearts. It was one of 
those discoveries that last a life-time. 

I remember, too, the day I read it. I was about eight years old. One of 
the great south-westerly storms, the only terrible aspect of nature that I 
knew as yet, was just over. I read, rapt with terror and felicity ; and found 
in the tale more than the story to excite me. For it had made me aware of 
nature and my own environment. What I had just heard happening, 
roaring through a south-country garden, straining its trees, haunting the 
night and bringing in the day with uproar, was what happened in the 
story and accompanied its ghosts. It is hard to describe. I learned about 
that wind as a separate event, a thing that happened, almost as a person ; 
and that what ‘the man’ wrote about was something that happened 
at home. A home also that was like the house of the boy, Stephen. 

There was something else too—though this, I suspect, was on a later 
reading—it filled my mind with new things. What were “ the religious 
beliefs of the late pagans?” What were the Mysteries? The Neo- 
Platonists ? The Orphics? If I know some of the answers now, it was 
here that I first asked the questions. I was utterly fascinated. Like the 
child in Ruth Manning-Sanders’ book, who collected “‘ words for sermons,”’ 
I went about saying these to myself. Not so much trying to find out, as 
sure that I should know some day. 

And I never heard of Doctor James again, until the publication of 
Ghost Stories of an Antiquary. 

As a matter of fact, not until ten years after, when that volume and its 
sequel, More Ghost Stories, appeared together just before the War; then A 
Thin Ghostand Others ; and, lastly, A Warning to the Curious in 1925. Plenty 
of time between each publication to let the others sink in. And somewhere 
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in the middle, with asmall daughter in view, I came across The Five Jars, a 
child’s classic only comparable with Alice, with The Brownies, or with 
some of Rewards and Fairies. 

It is the writer’s belief that if Doctor James ‘had chosen to write stories 
about any other subject under the sun, he would be considered the greatest 
classic short story writer of our time. Yet, in his case, it is more than 
usually silly—so completely fused with one another are his style and his 
subject—to suggest such a thing. It is impossible to think of him as writing 
about anything else than what is rather foolishly called ‘‘ The Unseen.” 
Idiotically, in his case. “‘ Unseen,” indeed ! When the essence of his art 
is a sudden, appalling shock of visibility. The intangible become more 
than tangible, unspeakably real, solid, present. He is not a writer—say like 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood—who relies on suggestion, a strengthening 
atmosphere in which very little ever happens ; or rather one is not sure 
whether it has happened or not. It is what his people see that Doctor 
James is busy with ; not how it affects them. After it has happened the 
either die, or leave home or go to bed ; or, years after, tell it to him, wit 
permission to make a story out of it. It sounds simple. It is not. It is 
matter-of-fact. A very different thing. Yet in its unpretentiousness, in 
its absence of worked-up atmosphere, its lack of hints, it carries the driest, 
clearest kind of conviction. If his stories were about anything else (which 
heaven forbid) Doctor James would be praised for something of the same 
qualities for which we praise Horace and Catullus and Villon, for something 
terse and poignant and durable, and looked at with both eyes wide open. 
While, in our day at least, writing on the “ Occult ’"—another inadequate, 
loosely-used word—is felt to be a bastard of the Muses ; a kind of enter- 
tainment, a kind of trick. Not quite respectable. The implication being 
that our emotions are stirred by situations which are essentially impossible : 
by a lie. That, as letters are more than a game, it is not quite fair 

The attitude is not quite consistent. Poets are allowed the full use of 
this material. The subjects of Szster Helen or Rose Mary do not make these 
poems faintly disreputable. There is The Listeners, one of our most popular 
anthology numbers. Think of the Ballads. Though there the attitude of 
‘it was all a long time ago, and we'll hope it didn’t happen,’ and, ‘ poor 
devils, they knew no better ’ doubtless enters in. 

It is strange: to try and separate Doctor James’ precise, elegant, 
detached style, where never a word is wasted, from his matter ; to wish, 
even to imagine, it employed in any other direction, is to dislocate one’s 
imagination, one’s sense of what is conceivably possible, so perfectly is 
the instrument adapted to its end. 

His matter. It is taken from his own surroundings and experience, 
in the University town, the library, the cathedral, the country inn and the 
country house. His people are the people who live and work in such places ; 
the country gentleman, the student, the don. They are going about their 
business. Then, as a man might turn a corner or the page of a book, they 
meet the Unspeakable. Are brought up sharp against the dead who are not 
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dead ; who are out and about on hellish business ; who, if they have long 
remained quiescent, are stirred by some trivial accident into hideous 
activity. 

Or these tranquil ordinary men of learning come suddenly upon 
creatures, tangible as men, but of a different order ; intelligences ‘ less than 
that of a man, more than that of a beast’; and of the malignancy of hell. 
Sometimes they escape. Not always. While neither Doctor James’ Dead — 
nor his Demons appear in any of the catagories or conventions which other 
writers, using tradition, or maybe their own experience, have accustomed 
us. His ghosts, demons, ‘ elementals ’ are utterly original. New minted. 
And owing nothing (while at the same time everything) to the vast corpus 
of tradition—and whatever truth lies behind it—on the existence of such 
things. As in The Uncommon Prayer-Book. Who but Doctor James 
would have arranged for old Lady Sadleir to reappear like this ? : 

“‘ Why, Mary, here’s all the books open again,” says old Mr. Avery, to 
his daughter, the keeper’s wife. And Mr. Davidson, the antiquary, reflects 
on his return from his walk : 

What curious evil service was that which she and a few like her had been wont 
to celebrate year by year in that remote valley? 
Then later, the commissionaire to the police : 
It had a bit of a band tied round underneath. And the eyes, well, they were 
dry-like, and much as if there was two big spiders’ bodies in the holes. Hair ? No, 

I don’t know as there was much hair to be seen . . . I’m sure it warn’t what it 

should have been. 


Here the unspeakable is not done by statement. It comes out obliquely, 
through the observers. That is often his way, whose method is one of the 
sharpest realism, the driest and most direct observation. With one 
concession only to ideal arrangement. The reader is never for an 
instant irritated or held up by his characters’ incredulity, pig-headed 
aversion to adventure, or search for a ‘ natural’ explanation. If they can- 
not explain what is happening to them, at least they never try to explain it 
away. As in No. 13: 

His back was to the door. At that moment the door opened, and an arm came 
out and clawed at his shoulder. It was clad in ragged yellowish linen, and the bare 
skin, where it could be seen, had long grey hairs upon it. 

Or in Canon Alberic’s Scrapbook : 

I have never quite understood what was Dennistoun’s view of the events I have 
narrated . . . On one occasion he said : “‘ Isaiah was a very sensible man ; doesn’t 


he say something about night monsters living in the ruins of Babylon ? These 
things are rather beyond us at present.” 


These two quotations show something of his method. While the im- 
pression made by Lost Hearts is, in one way or another, repeated 
in them all. There was what happened, reinforced by his setting 
and his sense of nature ; and by the inclusion of what I used to call—and 
still do, for that matter—Interesting Things. The reference, so necessary 
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in that story, to Mithras and the Orphics. As again, in Canon Alberic, 
the description of the MS. treasure, the “ priceless scrapbook ” : 

‘There were leaves from a copy of Genesis, illustrated with pictures, which 
could not have been later than A.D. 700 . . . and perhaps best of all there were 
twenty leaves of uncial writing in Latin . . . Could it possibly be a fragment of the 
copy of Papias “‘ On the Words of Our Lord,” which was known to have existed 
as late as the 12th Century at Nimes? 


Or in An Episode of Cathedral History and The Stalls of Barchester 
Cathedral the description of the choirs before ‘‘ the wave of Gothic revival 
smote the cathedral ”’ : 

When you enter the choir of Barchester Cathedral now, you pass through a 
screen of metal and coloured marbles, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, and find 
yourself in what I must call a very bare and odiously furnished place . . . Careful 
engravings of a hundred years ago show a very different state of things. The organ 
is on a massive classical screen. The stalls are also classical and very massive. There 
is a baldachino of wood over the altar, with urns upon its corners. Farther east 
is a solid altar screen . . . with a pediment, in which is a triangle surrounded by 
rays, enclosing certain Hebrew letters in gold. Cherubs contemplate these . . . 


Passing tactfully by the real effect on their nerves and on their sense of 
truth by the matter of Doctor James, the critics often reserve their praise 
for his incomparable evocation of the past. ‘‘ Here,”’ they say, “ is imagina- 
tive scholarship. How he uses his research to take us back three centuries, 
or two, or one.” 

They are quite right. Though there are not many such stories, seven in 
all; out of which two could be called ‘‘ Early Victorian.”” While there is 
one only as early as James I. One in the time of James II; and the rest 
somewhere in the Eighteenth Century ; and one in two parts, over the 
space of a hundred years, from the middle of the Eighteenth to the middle 
of the Nineteenth. ‘These settings, each one an earlier version of the milieu 
he uses to-day, are more than a historic reconstruction, however skilfully 
done. There is something distilled about them. It is not as if one were in a 
picture gallery, a spectator, but inside. How does he do it ?. Doctor James 
has waved his wand, but what is the spell ? Again, it is by a kind of sim- 
plicity, a directness of attack. People are confused about this. If the 
attack comes from an unexpected quarter, they will call the work obscure ; 
not told in the right way. This is not what they mean. The point is that 
the essential meaning of a tale—from whatever quarter—must “ come at ” 
the reader, undeflected, at its proper pace ; which, in works of Doctor 
James’ kind, is usually swift ; so that everything, however brilliant or 
diverting, must be omitted that interferes with “ telling the tale.” 

On the other hand, anything may be put in that helps to tell it, that gets 
the reader there. Doctor James’ means of transport to the past are simple 
enough. It is harder to see why they are so effective —This from Martin’s 
Close : 

S. “Sir, it was this. It was about nine o’clock in the evening after that Ann 

did not come home, and I was about my work in the house ; there was no company, 

v® 
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there only Thomas Snell, and it was foul weather. Esquire Martin came in and 
called for some drink, and I, by way of pleasantry, I said to him : ‘ Squire, have 
you been looking after your sweetheart ?’ and he flew out at me in a passion . . . 
I was amazed at that, because we were accustomed to joke with him about her. 

L.C.F.‘ Who, her ? ” eke 

S. “Ann Clark, my lord. And we had not heard the news of his being contracted 
to a young gentlewoman elsewhere, or I am sure I should have used | better 
manners. So I said nothing, but being as I was a little put out, I begun singing, 
to myself as it were, the song they danced to the first time they met, for I thought 
it would prick him. It was the same he used to sing when he came down the street ; 
... ‘Madam, will you walk, will you talk with me?’ ... And... I thought I 
heard someone answering outside the house, but I could not be sure because 
of the wind blowing so high. So then I stopped singing, and now I heard it plain, 
saying, ‘ Yes, sir, I will walk, I will talk with you.’ And I knew the voice for Ann 
Clark’s voice.” 


This is right ; and without archaic curiosities or a syllable to startle. The 
curious examination goes on, between the Lord Chief Justice Jeffries and 
the woman who kept the inn, as to the singing of Ann Clark, when she was 
no longer alive. 


Again the Vicar, Mr. Crome, in The Ashe Tree : 


So much is to be said of the symptoms seen on the Corpse. As to what I am to. 
to add, it is merely my own experiment, and to be left to Posterity to judge whether 
there be anything of Value therein. There was on the Table by the Beddside a 
Bible of the small size, . . . and it came into my Thoughts, . . . to make trial of 
that old . . . Practice of drawing the Sortes:... 

I made then three trials, opening the Book and placing my Finger upon certain 
Words : which gave me in the first these words .. . “‘ Cut it down”: . . . “‘ It shall 
never be inhabited” ; and upon the third Experiment, . . . Her young ones also 
suck up blood. ”’ 


The economy is the same in his display of character. His presentation 
owes something to Dickens, but all are observed, not without sympathy, 
but with complete ironic detachment. The marvel is that, when he tells 
us so little, without, for instance, a hint of physical description, that we 
know so much. It is true he has no time to make us acquainted at length. 
He has to get on at once to his point, to the appalling experience that is in 
store. Many writers would have been content with lay figures; yet, on 
learning what sort of an inheritance was Mr. Humphreys’, one finds out 
what sort of a man he was. As unlike Dennistoun or Mr. Poynter, Dr. 
Haynes or Squire Richards in nature, as he resembles them in represent- 
ing a Class of our society. While in dealing with their servants, Doctor 
James may be said to let himself go. They are as full of ‘ humours ’ as an 
Eighteenth Century play; more tenderly handled, but as little senti- 
mentalised. He has no objection to driving in the obvious nail, that the 
better educated you are, the more you are likely—if not to experience—to 
observe, to be affected, to understand, to be curious about what is 
happening to you. (There is a feeling about to-day that training of the 
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mind makes no difference.) In The Uncommon Prayer-Book, one of the 
most perfect of all the stories : 

“‘T suppose you never notice anything else odd when you are at work here, Mrs. 
Porter?” [says Mr. Davidson, the antiquarian, to the keeper’s wife, when the 
books have been found, lying open again at the rogth Psalm.] 

“No, sir, I do not . . . andit’s afunny thing to me I don’t with the feeling I 
have as there’s something settin’ here—no, it’s the other side, just within the 
screen—and looking at me all the time I’m dusting in the pews and gallery. But I 
never yet see nothin’ worse than myself, as the saying goes, and I kindly hope I 
never may.” 

So, in The Mezzotint—winner of a Symposium, held in Paris, 
as to which was the best tale of them all—Mr. Filcher, the skip, 
when he has seen the figure of a man leaving the house, travelling across 
me picture, “erect and stepping swiftly, with long strides towards the 

ront’”: 

“Tt ain’t a picture I should ’ang where my little girl could see it, sir. I recollect 
once she see a Door Bible, with pictures not ’arf what that is . . . and if she were 
to ketch a sight of this skelinton here, or whatever it is, carrying off the poor baby 
. .. Should you be wanting anything else this evening, sir ? Thank you, sir. . .” 
There is Mr. Avery, the keeper, with his ‘‘ Gregory singing,” old Patten, 

the butler, whom long service had shown what was happening, more 
even than the “ Master Henry ”’ he served. Old Mitchell ; the sacristan at 
St. Bertrand de Comminges, with the book he sold Dennistoun and the 
circumstance she would not explain—pages of analysis would not tell 
essentially more about them than we gather from a few swift pages, 
whose motive is not primarily to shew character at all. It is one of the 
mysteries of classic art, that so little should be enough. As it is one of its 
supreme beauties that, out of what is said, there is not a word wasted. 

In the same way, with the same excellence of proportion, Doctor James 
attends to the other part of his setting, the place and the weather. A 
great many pages have been written of good, bad and indifferent prose, on 
the south-west wind. In Lost Hearts, he opens with it. It is his wind. It 
blows again through A Neighbour’s Landmark : 

. . . great trees were stirring and weeping. Between them were stretches of green 

and yellow country . . . and blue hills, far off, veiled with rain. Up above was a 

very restless and hopeless movement of low clouds travelling . . . 


Then, in another tale, where he wished to give the effect of departure : 
In five minutes more there was nothing but the lessening lights of the boat, 
the long line of the Dover lamps, the night breeze and the moon. 
Long and long the two sat in their room at the ‘‘ Lord Warden”’.... 

These are the diversions as he permits himself. They are little more 
than parentheses, yet so much is evoked. It reminds one of what Lytton 
Strachey has to say about the art of Racine, purposely avoiding the 
ambitious comparisons, the striking phrases of the Romantics ; content 
with the far harder business of understatement and classic permanence 
of effect. 
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He has an affection also for some very plain, very subtle, very un- 
ambitious English landscapes it takes a long time to appreciate and 
understand. Scenes that have an affinity with Constable ; and which are 
not there, like mountains and savage valleys and rainbow-filled cataracts 
and eternal snows to awe and stun us and take away our breath. That ask 
instead years of patient contemplation and silent love—and even a silent 
tongue. 

Has one might speak of his one book for children, which is gradually 
becoming more known. Though it deserved the immediate success of 
Alice, it did not get it. Instead, people discover it, talk about it with 
delight. Hurry home to try it on their nurseries with a very interesting 
success. Children (they must not be too young and they must be intelli- 
gent) are rather solemn about it: ‘“‘ What an extraordinary book. I like 
that. Give it me to read by myself.” And have a lecture ready on 
Roman Britain. 

It is not a perfect book. The idea is ‘ genial’ and cries aloud for a 
sequel ; but the rather Elizabethan ‘ Little People,’ who appear in flights, 
with a too rational—a wish-fulfilment—life of their own, have a slight 
school-mastering touch. They are too much well-bred boys, dressed-up. 
Created as it were out of the wrong stuff, they jar on the rest of the book, 
which, with its ordinariness, is steeped in the magic which belongs to 
Doctor James and to no one else on earth. How plain it is, how mysterious, 
how lovely. Even those Little People would be another writer’s excellence. 
The Bat-Ball. The washing, blowing on the line, that was one moment 
an old woman. The Cat, one of the best cats in letters, telling 
the author what ‘comfort and help to a poor weary creature the 
least little bit of fish can give.’ The sense of summer. The Wood. The 
exquisite words the Stream said. The look of the silver pieces winking on 
the bubbling sand of the Spring. If he would only write a sequel and insure 
the double delight of English children for ever. 

Again, in The Uncommon Prayer Book, there is a comparison between a 
winter landscape and the same place seen again in Spring : 

The way ... lay... on the top of the country, and commanded wide views over a 
succession of ridges, plough and pasture, or covered with dark blue woods—all 
ending . . .in headlands that overlooked the wide valley of a great western river ... 

In Spring, the : 

same field-path led them to Brockstone. But to-day they stopped more than once 

to pick a cowslip ; the distant woods and ploughed uplands were of another colour, 

and in the copse there was, as Mrs. Porter said, ‘‘ a regular charm of birds ; why, 

you couldn’t collect your mind sometimes with it.” 
It is enough. It is all there. The phrase “‘ the charm of birds ” is almost 
extravagant for Doctor James. The brevity, the unpretentiousness, the 
crystal transparency set the scene, with incomparable ease and mastery 
—for what ? That is, after all, the point. What is Doctor James writing 
about ? What isa ghost-story ?... And why is it, as he has said himself, that 
no other subject has ever attracted him ? While how is it that the ghost 
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stories he has written are incomparable and unique ; that he has found 
a formula for their telling more effective and like that of no other 
writer ? In English we have a considerable literature of the occult. One 
wishes one knew enough to compare it with that of other countries. 
One imagines French to be deficient, and German to be very good. Is it 
partly a question of language ? Yet an audience has shivered at Doctor 
James, put into clumsy French. (He would translate, where a more 
* atmospheric ’ writer would not.) Anyhow, with us, it is almost a special 
branch of letters, and includes some masterpieces. Some more ambitious 
writers are concerned with the theory of such things; with reasons, 
scientific or mystical, how and why they happen. In Doctor James 
there is not a hint of this, not the faintest breath of explanation. It is all 
statement ; all the directest narrative. 

These questions are unanswerable directly. Only one thing can be 
said. Years ago, he found a magical receipt, and has spent his life in 
perfecting the use of it. With it he can raise the evil dead ; summon the 
abominable familiars, whose place is just across the threshold of human 
life. As in his longest story, Casting the Runes. One which happens over a 
longer period of time than is usual with him, and so allows for an ever-so- 
slightly-evoked, yet sufficient, atmosphere of suspense. A critic once said 
that it was work that left one saying: “ If I am not very careful, this sort 
of thing will happen to me.” That is certainly true here, as the events 
move, delicately, inevitably, from slight point to slight point. 

Mr. Dunning “ was returning from the British Museum,” where he had 
been engaged on Research, to see in the tram an advertisement which 
struck him as unusual. ‘‘ In memory of John Harrington . . .” A name 
and a date. Then: ‘‘ Three months were allowed.” 'Vhe conductor, who, 
at the time, cannot account for the thing—‘‘ it seems to me as if it were 
reg’lar in the glass ”—tells him next day, that, when he reached the car- 
depot, it had disappeared. That evening in the street he is given a leaflet, 
to have it a moment later snatched away. But the day following, as he is 
settling down to work at the Museum, his papers fall on the floor. A 
stranger helps him collect them ; and he is offered and accepts a slip 
from his hand, one which he thinks has fallen from those he has dropped. 

He is uneasy on his way home, a feeling as though he had been ‘ taken 
in charge.’ On arriving finds that his two servants have been taken away, 
unaccountably ill. Then, in the solitary night, he hears a door open below, 
and on going out to listen, feels a hot draught playing round his bare 
feet. Back in bed, he finds the light cut off, feels under his pillow for his 
watch, to encounter there a ‘ mouth with teeth, and with hair about it ; 
and . . . not the mouth of a human being.’ He flies to a spare room, 
in the fear that is also misery. Nothing more happens that night. 

The next evening he is prevailed upon by a friend to stay with him, and 
finally to tell him what is preying on his mind. It all comes out ; and the 
two men between them discover that the man who gave him the paper in 
the Museum is the man whose book he has pulverised lately in a review : 
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that the John Harrington of the In Memoriam notice is the name of a dead 
man, who had once done the same thing to an earlier work by the same 
hand. That three months later he had been found curiously and horribly 
dead. That Harrington had left a brother, still, after ten years, on the track 
of an explanation, and suspecting Karswell, the writer of both books. 
Each was on witchcraft. Karswell is a man of evil reputation, and a squire 
of wealth and property in Warwickshire. Eventually Dunning, still 
oppressed by a feeling of being watched, and the younger Harrington meet. 

ogether they examine the paper he was handed at the Museum : to find 
on it an unknown writing, something like runic script. “ Yes,” says 
Harrington, “‘ this might be the identical thing that was given to my 
brother. You’ll have to look out, Dunning, this may mean something quite 
serious for you.” The paper is so light that it flutters out of their hands. 
They slam down the window and secure it, just in time. It had not been 
so with the late Harrington’s slip. The draught had drawn it up the 
chimney. ‘“‘ You can’t give it back now,” his brother had said. “ I know 
I can’t, but why you should go on saying it I don’t know.” “ I didn’t, not 
more than once.” “‘ Not more than four times, you mean.” . . . 

But this one is safe, and, to reverse the operation of its foul magic, 
must be given back to Karswell and accepted. And by Dunning. It will be 
difficult, for he is known to him by sight. Harrington, who lives near 
Karswell in Warwickshire, arranges to keep a look-out, and to let Dunning 
know. ‘They also have three months. 

The weeks pass ; but with them augments the dreadful sense of never 
being alone. Of being the man of whom Coleridge speaks, who : 

walks on 

And turns no more his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 


In the last week a telegram comes: “ Leaves Victoria by boat-train. Do 
not miss. I come to you to-night. Harrington.” 

Then the: journey the three men take to Dover. Dunning, disguised, 
opposite Karswell, who, not until the train is approaching the coast, leaves. 
the carriage, and as he does so, lets fall his Cook’s ticket, in its case, on to 
the carriage floor. Dunning picks it up, slips the paper into the inner 
pocket ; and as Karswell returns, manages to say the ritual words : ‘* May 
I give you this, sir? I believe it is yours.” And hears the longed-for 
response : “ Yes, it is; much obliged to you, sir.”” Trembling, the two 
men sit opposite him, while the train slows down and the air in the carriage 
grows hot and as if something restless had come in ; while Karswell fidgets 
with his rugs. At the quay station, Dunning leans against a wall, faint, 
and Harrington follows Karswell to the gangway. To hear as he goes on 
board the man at the barrier ask if the other gentleman has shewn his 
ticket. Then, three days later, the notice in the paper, of the death of a 
Mr. Karswell, struck on the head and instantly killed, by a stone fallen 
from some deserted scaffolding ; and how: 
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after a judicious interval, Harrington repeated to Dunning something of what he 

me heard his brother say in his sleep : but it was not long before Dunning stopped 

1m. 

Such, in outline, is the longest of these stories, the essence of its horror, 
conveyed in minute, bold, significant touches. It is perfectly done ; one 
is “‘ fascinated by the deliciousness of sheer style.” Yet one believes that 
many of his readers ask themselves if it is not, perhaps, a waste. Anyhow, 
is it quite fair? Foolish questions, which mask the actual thought : ‘ Since 
they seem so real, carry more conviction than almost any other writing on 
the same subject, are undoubtedly works of art, does not this mean that 
there must be some truth in them? And, if so, God help us.’ Or, from 
another point of view : ‘‘ Why make art out of—That ? ” And then— Is 
he telling the truth ? A truth? A possible, a probable truth ? ” For that 
does matter in art. While the extreme realism of his treatment raises the 
question. He is not being careful, like some writers, not to commit himself 
too far. It is: “ This is what happened to Mr. So-and-So. Take it or 
leave it.”” Doctor James has been asked if he believes in ghosts. Here he 
will not commit himself—at least in print. I think we are in the presence 
of a mystery. By sheer art, which is in itself ‘a magic,’ perhaps the 
greatest of the magics, he has given us profound aesthetic pleasure ; by a 
subject considered to-day to have no relation to reality, and by means of a 
technique as realistic as de Maupassant’s. 

Again it is curious. If Doctor James were to get up and say that he 
believes every word he has written, that he has evidence for the essential 
truth of each one of his stories, he would be believed, in the same way that 
a scientist is believed. He is the sort of man whose word is taken. While 
he is a great scholar, and the scholar is elder brother to the scientist. 

In one form or another, his subject has haunted man’s imagination since 
the beginning. The Un-Dead Dead, and the potencies, good and evil, 
but more noticeably evil, which have been thought to crowd about between 
the threshold of his life and any other forms of life that there may be. The 
evidence for their existence is, from many angles, as strong as the evidence 
for their non-existence. But—it is harder to follow ; commonsense or even 
learned incredulity is essentially easier and simpler. Also more a la mode. 
For such beliefs are mixed up, almost inextricably, with superstition, wish- 
fulfilments, exaggerations, axes to grind, scores to pay off—with every 
variety of human inaccuracy and imbecility. Above all, to-day, for good 
and bad reasons, those that do credit to humanity and those which do not, 
such beliefs are unfashionable. (Though less unfashionable than they were 
in our fathers’ day, engaged as they were, by the light of Science, in a great 
spring-cleaning of the human mind). 

For Doctor James is pitiless. People do not easily escape from his 
creatures. They fall a victim to them. More often the bad or the disagree- 
able person, but the amiable and charming Mr. Humphries did not 
escape ‘‘ concussion of the brain, shock to the system, and a long confine- 
ment in bed.” (He later married Lady Wardrop’s niece, so that was all 
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right.) But Mr. Poschwitz, the Jew dealer, who stole the prayer books from 
Brockstone chapel, died by the most hideous death it 1s possible for the 
mind to conceive. ; 

Nor did the piteous Mr. Wraxell in Count Magnus escape, nor Sir 
Matthew, nor Sir Richard Fell, in their east-country manor, where the 
ash tree grew, filtering the light across their bedroom window. Nor Mr. 
Somerton, the antiquarian squire, when he went to look for Abbot Thomas’ 
treasure. It was death to the master in A School Story, when the boys 
saw something climb in at his window who “ looked as if he was wet all 
over”; though he, presumably, had killed his man before he was pursued 
by him as a ghost. 

We have seen how the first Harrington died, and how near death came 
the next person who happened to cross Mr. Karswell and his receipts. 
(The writer has an idea, from wholly different sources, that one part of 
this story is “founded on fact.) The Stalls of Barchester Cathedral 
were the death of Doctor Haynes : 

If a bloody hand he bear 

I councell him to be ware 

Lest he be fetched away... 

But chiefly when the wind blows high .. . 


There was what happened to Lord Saul, in The Residence at Whit- 
minster—‘‘ a withered heart makes an ugly thin ghost ” . . . ‘ Oh, he was 
a cruel child, for certain, but he had to pay for it in the end, and after ” 
. . . While goodness knows what the Rector had been up to, to end up 
like that with his head in a bag. In that tale, An Appearance and a Dis- 
appearance, there is an awful inconsequence, which marks an even further 
development in Doctor James’ art. 

In Two Doctors, the good physician “‘ dreams of the Chrysalis ”—(‘‘ A 
chrysalis is an innocent thing ’—“‘ This was not”) and is found dead. 
In A View from a Hill they took away old Baxter, “‘ whether he would or 
no.” A Warning to the Curious more than justifies its name. Wailing Well, 
where a child is the victim, even rouses a cry of protest. It is hardly to be 
wondered that man, having been told that he need no longer believe even 
in the possibility of such things, has accepted the assurance thankfully. 

After Dark in the Playing Fields, almost a meditation, and a pendant to 
the lovely, fear-touched imaginations of The Five Fars, may have in it 
something of Doctor James’ personal belief : 

I do sometimes go into the Playing Fields at night still, but I come in before 
true midnight. And I find I do not like the crowd after dark—for example, at 
the Fourth of June fireworks. You see—no, you do not, but I see—such curious 
faces ; and the people to whom they belong flit about so oddly, often at your elbow 
when you least expect it, and looking close into your face, as if they were searching 
for someone—who may be thankful, I think, if they do not find him. ‘“‘ Where 
do they come from ?”” Why, some, I think, out of the water, and some out of the 


ground. They look like that. But I am sure it is best to take no notice of them, and 
not to touch them. 
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Perhaps the doubt felt about Doctor James’ subject is not only shallow 
scepticism, but sound, self-protective sense. Better not—certainly for the 
majority—better not enquire too closely ; ask too many questions as to the 
existence of such things. Everyone who has lived much out of doors feels 
something of what he tells. Not by association with tradition, but by a 
direct kind of awareness, an impact on the senses—and something more 
than the senses. It can bea recurrent, almost an overwhelming, experience. 
Much ancient bogey-lore was a rationalisation of it. To-day we talk of 
suggestion, exorcise with the magic word “ unscientific.”” But I doubt if 
our ignorant scepticism is any nearer truth than our ancestors’ ignorant 
credulity. 

It is certainly safer as it is, safer to have Dr. James give us the experience 
at second hand. Work his magic ; imprison such things safely for us inside 
the covers of a book, an enduring book. And remember that, thanks to 
him, we have undergone an adventure which might have been deadly, 
with more than safety, with delight. 


THE CARTSHED 
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THE THIRD MR. JOYCE 


By RONALD SYMOND 


WEIRD and unsteady star has swum into the ken of modern 

literature, in the person of the Dublin Wanderer, Mr. James 

Joyce, whose strange and fascinating voice comes to us over the 

water in accents which grow more and more bizarre. Twice 
already has his style undergone changes which are almost tantamount to 
metamorphoses of the man himself. Dubliners and the Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man were plain enough, dressed in English as she is 
spoken at home. Ulysses was written with a different ink and by a different 
man. Once again has the restless genius said “‘ good-bye to all that,”’ and 
in his latest Work in Progress he carries the tendencies which were inherent 
in Ulysses to such fantastic development that the famous odyssey now 
seems, by comparison, to be written in a style of smooth lucidity. 

We have only to read the first sentence from one of the published extracts 
of this work, The Mookse and the Gripes, to realise that here is a voice 
utterly strange and unique : “‘ Eins within a space and a weary wide space 
it wast ere wohned a Mookse.”’ What on earth is this >—asks the common 
reader ; and he will have to keep his nose well down to the text to find an 
answer for himself. Critics, both English and foreign, have been at work 
on Mr. Joyce, but none of them can “ place ”’ him. Whether they like his 
work or not, none can question his uniqueness. There is no possible 
placing of a composite Gilbert, Lewis Carroll, Rabelais, Dante, Bruno, 
Dean Swift, Coleridge, Freud and Vico, who combines this multiplicit 
of personality with a soft and subtle brogue as Irish as anything whic 
ever came out of Dublin, a sublime indifference to time and space, and a 
habit of passing in and out of the dreamland of the subconscious as many 
times as his fancy may dictate. What a zeit for the goths—to use his own 
phrase—is this chameleon of literature, who invents his own language as 
he follows his adventurous path. 

All of us have dreams, wherein swift shifts of time and place occur, 
wherein we make rapid irrational switchings which break up the con- 
tinuity of imaginary existence, where illusion and magic, parody and 
poetry, run riot in our strangely liberated minds. Most of us live double 
lives, one of a devil-apeish Mr. Hyde in the disreputable depths of the un- 
conscious, another of an angel-masquerading Dr. Jekyll within the orbit 
of our rational consciousness. Writers and poets for the most part, what- 
ever they may owe to their Mr. Hyde for his researches at the devil’s well- 
spring of dreamland, take good care that Dr. Jekyll shall duly filter the 
product through his rational sieve before it is offered to the world. Not 
so Mr. Joyce. 


WHAT IS HUMAN NATURE? 


Is it the rational mind, that small portion of an iceberg which shows itself 
above water, or is it the whole mass, four-fifths of which is hidden in the 
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tenebrous deep ? Whether or not the third Mr. Joyce sees human nature 
steadily, he certainly sees it whole, in this sense. He is the spokesman of 
dreamland, the projector of our mental and spiritual chaos in the raw. He 
deliberately eliminates the rationalising and filtering process, and, though 
his technique is meticulously careful and his effects most subtly worked 
upon, he makes no attempt to speak the language of our waking conscious- 
ness. Rather does he deliberately immerse himself in the fairyland of 
subconscious chaos, and let his rich mind run amok on paper with the 
licence of a nightmare. He does not seek, either subjectively or objectively, 
to impose an order upon the phenomena of experience, but allows them 
to flash by in all their kaleidoscopic confusion. ‘“‘ You must live in a 
chaos,” writes Nietzsche, “if you would give birth to a dancing star.” Mr. 
Joyce fulfils this requirement to perfection, and whether or not he has yet 
created his dancing star, he has assuredly struck sparks which give us pause 
to wonder. 

The characters of Work in Progress, in keeping with the space-time chaos 
in which they live, change identity at will. At one time they are persons, at 
another rivers or stones or trees, at another personifications of an idea, at 
another they are lost and hidden in the actual texture of the prose, with an 
ingenuity far surpassing that of crossword puzzles. The male hero is 
introduced as Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker, and the heroine as Anna 
Livia Plurabelle, but often in the text their changing identities can be 
recognised only by the recurrence of similar initials, or by some bizarre 
kinship of philological dexterity. H.C.E. appears sometimes as Here Comes 
Everybody, again as Huges Caput Earlyfowler, Hircus Civis Eblanensis, 
Etrurian Catholic Heathen, Sir Percy O’Reilly (Earwicker—pierce-ear—= 
perce-oreille=Percy O’Reilly), Sant Pursy Orelli, Haveth Childers Every- 
where, Her Chuff Exsquire, Hocus Crocus Esquilocus, etc. A.L.P., the 
River Liffey (amnis Livia) of many beauties, reappears as Annushka 
Lutetiavitch Puffovah, Auld Lettie Plussiboots, etc. In the text itself 
they are reintroduced by the weirdest methods of suggestion : ‘‘ House- 
father calls enthreatingly,” “truly deplurabel,” “Howarden’s Castle, 
Englandwales,” ‘‘ Quanty purty bellas here, Madama Lifay,” “ Hip-hip 
Champouree . . . Anneliuia!”’ 

The story of Anna Livia is perhaps the best known of the extracts which 
have been published in England. In this curious and baffling prose poem 
the entire text, from beginning to end, is charged with the hidden names of 
rivers, introduced by distortion of common words in such bewildering 

rofusion as to give the context a fishy and watery flavour. Not only 
Pe rcasds of river-names, but all the vocabulary of the waterside is inex- 
tricably jumbled in the medium of speech. The hero marries the heroine : 
“ For mine ether duck I thee drake,” says this worthy, ‘‘ and by my wild- 
gaze I thee gander.”’ Echoes of every kind of phrase and fable, distortions 
of well-known quotations, nursery rhymes or familiar incantations, fall 
on the ear from every page. For the heroine, whether she be “ sauntering 
by silvamoonlake ” or sinking “‘ neathe the ground with nymphant shame,” 
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one thing is constant, namely, that ‘‘ seashell ebb music wayriver she 
flows.” 

Similar phrase-echoes, after passing through the punmaster’s fantastic 
filter, come to us in every sort of grotesque guise. Here are a few with 
which the reader may amuse himself : | 

For a burning would is come to dance inane. 

You cannot wake a silken noise out of a hoarse oar. 

Grant sleep in hour’s time, O Loud ! 

Mookery mooks it’s a grippe of his gripes. 

Thou shalt not gomeet madhowlattrees. 

In the waste of all peacable worlds. 

The play thou schowburgst, Game, here endeth. The curtain drops by deep request. 


Another favourite trick of the author is to convey meanings additional 
to those of the literal sense. By distorting the words in a phrase, he intro- 
duces a supplementary motif, blending two or more associations. Let us 
take an example, and see what we can make of it. Mr. Joyce tells us, of a 
rascally fellow named Glugger, that ‘“‘ He dooly redecant allbigenesis 
henesies. He proform penance.” Now it appears that this penitent 
“‘recants the Albigensian heresies’; but at the same time there is a 
suggestion that he ‘‘ decants all the Guinness and Henessey’s.”” Does it 
mean either, or both, or neither ? Does Mr. Joyce wish to imply that the 
gentleman’s repentance was partially dictated by the expansive influence of 
good Irish liquor, and that the pro forma penance was just a piece of boosy 
blarney ? Is this why the phrase itself contains a flavour of alcohol, a 
whiff of the cork ? Maybe it is, but what sort of literary fare is this ? 
What will the purist call this doubly-flavoured pabulum ? Neither fish 
nor fowl, nor yet plain meat, but ‘‘ beef cut with a hammy knife ! ” 

Although the whole of Work in Progress is coloured throughout by Mr. 
Joyce’s elfish and acrobatic humour, and invested everywhere with 
double and treble meanings or suggestions, there is no characteristically 
“‘joycean ”’ style. The gamut of his effects ranges from jagged staccato to 
the smoothest and most delicate rhythms. From such phrases as ‘‘ Wazut ? 
Izod?” or “ But, O, gihon ! I lovat a gabber,” we pass to ‘‘ She was a 
young, thin, pale, soft, shy, slim slip of a thing then, . . . oso sweet and 
so cool and so limber she looked . . .” with its delicious lilt and fairy 
elegance. As an example of Mr. Joyce’s cadence I will take the liberty of 
quoting one charming paragraph in full: 

‘But who comes yond with pire on poletop ? He who relights our spearing torch, 
the moon. And the hag they damename Coverfew hists from her lane. And haste, 
tis time for bairns ta hame. Chickchilds, comeho to roo. Comehome to roo, wee 
chickchilds doo, when the wildwerewolf’s abroad. Ah, let’s away and let’s gay and 
let’s stay chez where the log foyer’s burning ! ” (*) 


Here, indeed, is How Cinquevalli Exhibits with all the grace of Anna 
Lovely Pavlova! And where can we see this amazing performance, where 


(*) Transttion, Vol. 22. The Hague. Feb., 1933. 
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philological acrobat and puckish poet come on the stage like Siamese twins ? 
Let Mr. Joyce answer the question himself: “ Every evening at lighting- 
up o’clock sharp and until further notice in Feenichts Playhouse.” Mr. 
Joyce can blow so well for us upon the horns of elfland that we are forced 
to join in his laughter, be it of goblins or of gods. He is a fellow of infinite 
jest, well able to bear us on his back a thousand times and set us bubbling 
over with his quips and cranks. 

But what does all this jesting mean ? Mr. Joyce laughs at everything. 
He is sometimes sombre, sometimes crude, but never serious. He can 
hearken to the still sad music of humanity, and reproduce it with most 
touching delicacy. But always, always, there is present that almost inhuman 
genius of humour. Mr. Joyce could outdo Hamlet. He could hold up his 
own skull and jest about it. His whole universe is a great phantasmagorial 
comedy, and he the great prophet of the comic sense of life. But methinks 
this prophet doth protest too much. There must be deep unshed tears be- 
hind all this uninterrupted laughter—he would not be human else. This 
most sensitive of men, brave voyager in the dark depths of human con- 
sciousness, must know and feel something of the wholly tragic, must have 
corners of his consciousness which are too serious for speech. 

How, then, are we to appraise or understand the divine and profane 
Seana of Mr. Joyce? His text is obscure beyond all reasonable 

ounds, but we need make no mistake upon one score: he has colossal 
gifts. He has at his command a thousand twangling instruments, an 
encyclopaedic scholarship, great depth of poetic feeling, abundant courage, 
and all the sensibilities of saint and sinner. No living writer has the half 
of his equipment, and few have dug so deep into the dangerous but 
fecund depths of dreamland and the subconscious. Is this third stage the 
final stage of his development, or is there to be yet a fourth Mr. Joyce ? 
Is this fantastic mine of twisted lore, this philologist’s medley of the dream- 
life, with its flashes and sparks and liquid lullabies, his last word, or will 
he pipe to our spirits other ditties of a different tone ? 

For my part I want to hear a fourth Mr. Joyce. Amazed, amused, and 
sometimes enchanted, but more often utterly puzzled by the third Mr. 
Joyce, I rise unsatisfied fr_m Work in Progress. I marvel at it, but cannot 
bow down before it. I cannot comfort myself that I am competent to 
understand one-half of its contents, being insufficiently highbrow for its 
hybrid scholarship. Nor do I feel that any such accomplishment would add 
substantially to my joy in its perusal. But one thing emerges clear. There 
are potentialities in Mr. Joyce beyond the dreams of Aéschylus, together 
with a craftsmanship unparalleled to-day. Here is a singer who might 
bring all heaven before my eyes, dissolve me into ecstasies. Work in 
Progress brings me multicoloured chaos, a whirlwind out of which there 
come dark Rabelaisian rumblings, a laughter as of disembodied goblins, 
pirouettings of the pixies and enchanting snatches of flute-melody, but 
out of which there speaks no steady and still small voice that I can hear. 


x 
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OBSESSION 


By RALPH RICKETTS. 


APHNE’S mouth closed in a determined line. 

“But, Rupert, dear, I believe in modern marriage,” she said 

in a voice that belied the comparative softness of the phrasing. 

“IT mean that I think the only possible marriage is where the 
man and the woman both lead their own lives after marriage as before. 
If you and I are going to get married we must have that settled first.” 

Her words took the life out of Rupert. He felt tired, almost old. “I 
think that’s a hopeless arrangement, Daphne. It isn’t marriage at all. 
Why bother to go through a ceremony ? ”’ . 

‘Because it’s still better to be married than not, especially if you’re 
fond of a person. I think marriage is old-fashioned, but I admit that 
nothing better has been discovered yet, but one must be sensible about it 
and face the facts. You’re so incurably romantic, Rupert, you ought to 
have been born in 1850. After all, if two people are in love with each other 
now, the chances are that they won’t be in love in three years’ time. It 
will only make them bitter if they sit down and gaze at each other across 
the hearthrug every evening, while, if they each go out with other people, 
and have their own love affairs, they should remain good friends, and 
confide in each other and compare all kinds of amusing memories when 
-they’re old.” 

“The truth is that you’re not in love with me, Daphne. If you were 
you would never talk like this.” 

““T’m fond enough of you to marry you anyway, Rupert—if you agree 
to this condition.” 

“‘ [’m not sure that I can accept it.” 

““T thought when one was in love with a person—”’ 

“Yes, but there are limits.” 

They were silent. Rupert had made his protest, and he knew that if he 
went further, everything would be finished once and for all between them, 
and that he could not face. It would be useless to plead with her. On the 
other hand she might be exaggerating her own ideas, or just passing 
through a phase of mental indigestion. The things she had said, all her 
arguments, were so cheap, so entirely selfish and short-sighted that he 
could not believe she really meant them. They were not worthy of her. 
As if she read his thoughts she reopened the subject. 

‘T really do mean what I’ve said, Rupert. It’s important to me.” 

‘Tell me honestly, do you really care for me at all ? ” 

“Of course I do, Rupert. I’m absolutely devoted to you. I’ve known 
you for so long that you’ve become a part of my life. I should hate it if 
anyone else married you.” Rupert smiled grimly. He could not shake off 
that persistent feeling of tiredness. His brain was dull and not able to 
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cope with her half-teasing manner, and he felt that she was cast iron 
beneath the banter. 

_ ““ The reason we’ve remained friends so long is that I have always been 
in love with you,” he said. Daphne did not reply. 

“Isn’t it ?” he urged. 

_ “Perhaps! I’m not sure. Anyway in every human relationship there 
_ 1s one who gives and one who takes.”’ For a few minutes they sat in a 
barren silence, and then Rupert got up. ‘‘ Let’s dance,” he said. Daphne 
_ walked slowly to the dance floor, her movements self-assured and definite, 
as always. There was a clear cut diamond-like quality about her per- 
sonality that fascinated Rupert. She was what he continually aimed at 
being, and was so far from achieving—invulnerable. They danced in 
silence. Rupert watched the other women, their faces, their clothes. 
What bores they looked, and obviously were. Pretty, yes ; well-dressed, 
certainly, but neither their faces nor their clothes expressed anything. 
Daphne had significance. Her face was a collection of emotions, not merely 
an arrangement of skin over bone. There was temper and sense of humour 
in her eyes, intelligence in her forehead, passion and sensitiveness in the 
lines of her mouth. And, above all, she had vitality. It was as though she 
had a fountain at the centre of her being where most women had a stagnant 
pool. But he resented the effortlessness of her power over him, her ability 
to move him to happiness or sorrow, and remain herself unstirred. She 
was so sure of herself and of him, always conscious that she could keep his 
attention and his love. 

Driving home in the taxi he kissed her, and she returned his kisses, but 
he knew it was nothing more than a physical sensation to her, while to him 
the moment held something of sacredness. He spoke to her in a voice 
from which awe would not be banished, and her tone by contrast was 
glaringly matter-of-fact. As he kissed her again he realized that he could 
not go on with it. He could not marry her on the terms she gave—the only 
terms on which she would consent—and he could not bear to continue 
seeing her without marriage. He must put an end to it, cut her out of his 
life. The part of him that stood apart from his love, that had not capitu- 
lated to her, applauded his decision, but he derived cold comfort from its 
approval. The taxi drew into Sidmouth Square, and Rupert sat up in his 
corner. He helped Daphne to get out, and stood bare-headed on the 
pavement while she searched in her bag for her latchkey. She waved her 
hand to him as she closed the door. 

“‘ Good-night, Rupert, dear, and thank you most awfully.” _ 

Next day Rupert went down to the country. His resolution still held 
good. No man could marry a girl on the terms that Daphne had laid down. 
It would be making himself a cuckold in advance. But the knowledge 
that he was doing the only possible thing helped him a little. He had a talk 
with his Colonel, and a month later there being a vacancy for an A.D.C. 
in South Africa, he sailed for Cape ‘Town. 

He never wrote to Daphne, and so when after two years in South Africa, 
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and a few months before he was due to return to England, he saw her 
engagement in the paper, he was entirely unprepared. He had schooled 
himself not to think of her, but the sight of her name in print, the thought 
that she was going to marry another man awoke all his old uneasiness. 
He began to think of her constantly, to dream about her, to wonder whether 
she had changed. A succession of pictures flashed before his mind— 
Daphne in love, Daphne on her honeymoon somewhere in the south, by — 
the sea. He visualised the scene, saw the early morning sun on the sea, 
the yellow gravel roads, the hard white esplanade, French workmen 
in cream corduroy trousers, stained with yellow earth ; felt the clearness of 
the air in the waiting woods behind ; heard the high sound of a French 
motor horn in the distance. The atmosphere was intensely physical, 
charged with the hard gaiety of nature, and yet tinged with a fleeting 
elimpse of a happiness that evaded even as one perceived it, like a bright 
garment swept into darkness before one’s wondering eyes. 

He struggled against his obsession, called himself a fool, a simple 
gullible weakling, mourning for a woman who did not want him. But was 
he sure that she did not want him? Might she not regret the terms she 
had laid down at their last meeting. If she had been bluffing, he had indeed 
called her bluff, and she would be too proud to tell him so. Or she might 
have changed her ideas, two and a half years was a long time when one was 
in the twenties, one’s ideas altered many times. Supposing she was 
marrying this man without really loving him! After all, it was quite 
ple she had told him, Rupert, at their last meeting that she had 

nown him so long that he had become a part of her life : perhaps it was a 
part that she could not throw off. Rupert drew in his breath quickly, and 
a thrill ran through his body so that he dug his fingers into his knees. He 
must see her before she got married, make certain that she loved this man 
she was engaged to, or, if she did not love him—his heart beat violently 
and the blood raced through his veins. 

On the boat going home he finally let down the dams he had built up, 
laboriously, in his mind between his past and his present, and allowed a 
flood of memories to drown him. He tried to picture Daphne, to recall to 
mind that particular quality that was the secret of her personality. In 
part it was her poise, but not the rather artificial overbearing poise so 
common nowadays, the chief object of which seems to be to throw other 
people off their social balance ; it was something more personal, more 

ositive than that. He knew it had not come to her without a struggle. 

he had realized early that to make an impression on people one must 
evolve some technique of behaviour. When this technique is exaggerated, 
or out of harmony with the person, it becomes a pose. When it is har- 
monious and developed to just the right extent, people call it personality. 
She had perfected her technique to the last detail. Her voice, too, with its 
rushing, full-throated purr, that sometimes made her words almost 
inaudible, and her movements: quick, definite, perfectly timed and 
balanced. His picture of her was complete. 
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As the boat-train drew into the suburbs of London, Rupert awoke to 
self-consciousness, and experienced a tremor or two of uncertainty. 
He felt a stranger to the city after his two years’ absence, like someone who 
breaks unannounced into a family party. But he was excited too. Since 
the publication of her engagement there had been no following notice of 
Daphne’s wedding. Perhaps she had changed her mind. His own feeling 
for her was so strong, so deep-rooted, that it generated hope in him. 

He had telegraphed to her from Southampton asking her to lunch with 
him at the Carlton next day. There should be an answer waiting when he 
arrived at his hotel, and as he sat in the railway carriage he tried to devise 
some test by which he might judge what the future had in store. Would she 
realize his impatience when she saw that he had telegraphed from South- 
ampton rather than take the more natural course of waiting till he arrived 
in London before communicating with her? He felt sure she would. 
He should be able to gauge something of what she felt by her reply. An 
acceptance would surely mean at least encouragement. 

It was dusk. Rupert looked out of the window as the train dashed reck- 
lessly over the points. ‘The entrance to London never lost its thrill for him, 
and now, after nearly three years’ absence, it was doubly exciting. They 
were within the city’s radius and the scene was everchanging. Now the 
train ran above a dark vault where avenues of lamps burned like soldiers 
on parade, each one in line with its neighbour, and a lighted omnibus 
crawled slowly between them like a dimly phosphorescent vehicle of 
authority. Now they were passing a long, grey battlement of identical 
houses. A lighted window here and there with curtains undrawn showed a 
glimpse of a family at tea, a woman bending over a table writing, a child 

laying on the floor, the black iron framework and pale covering of a bed. 
= between the blocks of houses there would be a narrow alley lit by a 
single feeble lamp, secret, pregnant with possibility, then a mysterious 
range of buildings without illumination of any sort, shut and characterless, 
factories, perhaps, or offices, their chimneys outlined stark against the 
misty sky, which still retained a faint tinge of blue to mark it off from the 
surrounding blackness. Here and there garish posters were splashed on 
grey walls—‘‘ Simond’s Milk Stout,” “ Pear’s Soap,” “ Singleton’s Eye- 
ointment ”—the words separated by a gigantic winking eye. District 
trains flashed by with a harsh metallic rattle, and a glow of rosy light. 
Rupert caught sight of the river, smooth and black like oil, and the warm 
face of Big Ben high above it. Finally, they came to the network of rails, 
signal boxes, and platforms that was Waterloo, and the long train un- 
hesitatingly choosing its allotted direction swung to the right, glided slowly 
and majestically along the waiting line of porters, and stopped with only 
the faintest jolt to make its journey’s end. Rupert was first out of his 
carriage, and the strangeness, the familiarity, of the smell of London 
struck him almost like a blow. He took a taxi to his hotel, and there, 
propped up against the mirror in his bedroom, he found a telegram. 
‘ Should love to lunch to-morrow, 1.30. Daphne.” He wanted to shout, 

x * 
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to cry out, to wave the paper in the face of the porters in the hotel. Instead 
he had to school himself to calmness, to eat a decorous dinner in a decorous 
hotel dining room, and finally to go to bed, and hardest of all, to sleep. 

Next day at exactly 1.30 he walked in the Carlton Hotel from the Pall 
Mall entrance. He chose a table not too close to the orchestra, and ordered 
a tomato juice for himself and one for Daphne. In his hand he held a 
midday edition of The Evening Standard, but he could not read it sensibly. 
He was strung up to the highest pitch of anticipation, and thoughts 
flashed across his mind like a series of haphazard magic lantern slides ; 
flickering, upside down, each hurriedly making way for the next. He felt 
the thrills of excitement not only in his brain but through his whole body. 
Of course Daphne was late, she always was late, and to do her justice 
was ever ready to excuse lateness in others. At a quarter to two Rupert 
got up and made a tour of the Haymarket entrance and the Grill Room 
Lounge, and then returned to his restless vigil. A waiter who had been 
watching him with a sympathetic eye held a match to his cigarette. 

“Traffic very bad to-day, sir.” 

‘“‘-Yes, or there may have been a mistake,” answered Rupert, glad to 
share his thoughts. 

“Oh, I hope not, sir: er—is it a lady?” 

“Yes,” said Rupert, smiling in spite of himself. 

“* Well, sir, it’s a lady’s privilege to be late.” 

Time passed. A tired-looking, overdressed woman came in, and a little 
grey-haired man leapt to his feet. The sympathetic waiter reappeared. 
“'There’s one gentleman satisfied, sir,’’ he said hopefully, and his interest 
was so genuine that Rupert smiled again. 

“‘ 'That’s Miss Betty O’Shea, sir, the famous actress, and the gentleman 
is the famous architect, Mr. Barrington.” Rupert’s thoughts were 
momentarily diverted, and he was struck by the quality of ordinariness 
possessed by the successful. ‘‘ Perhaps that is why they are successful in 
an ordinary world,” he thought. 

In another moment Daphne was in the room. She came in quickly, on 
her toes, as though she had been blown in from the street and had to run 
to keep her balance. He noticed at once that she had changed, developed, 
in two and a half years. She was thinner, her expression was softer. To 
the finish of a mannequin and the strength of an Epstein bronze she had 
added something of the rarity of Tennyson’s heroines. He felt Elaine 
would have recognized her, and the Lady of Shalot. She greeted him as 
if they had met a few hours ago. 

“Pm so sorry, Rupert, I’m dreadfully late, and you, I suppose, were 
here punctually—you must be starving.” 

“ It’s all right,” said Rupert. Now that she was with him he forgot the 
irritation of waiting. He smiled rather stupidly. He could think of nothing 
to say. After the first flash of vision as she entered he felt numb and dull. 

“ How are you, Rupert ?” 

“Tm very well. How are you ? ” 
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“Oh, all right. Tell me your news.” 

“ [’ve nothing exciting to tell, I want to hear all about you.” 

“Qh ! I haven’t any news.” 

“‘ What rot, Daphne, you must have,” he expostulated, half laughing and 
half irritated at her evasion. They talked further banalities, slightly at 
cross purposes, while Daphne drank her tomato juice, and then went in 
to lunch. For a time Rupert listened while she told him of the doings of 
their mutual friends, and then she turned to him. 

“Now you must talk, Rupert. I want to hear all you’ve been doing.” 
He felt completely dried up. He didn’t want to tell her about South Africa 
and the unimportant things that had happened to him. He wanted to hear 
about her engagement, find out whether she was in love, ask a thousand 
questions and he could not think how to frame one. 

“There’s nothing much to tell about me, except that I’ve been pretty 
wretched lately,’”’ he blurted out on a sudden impulse. 

“Wretched | Why, Rupert ?”’ There was no mistaking the genuine- 
ness of the consternation in her voice. 

““ About you, Daphne. I’ve never been happy since I went away, and 
those last weeks since your engagement have been Hell.”’ He looked her 
full in the eyes and his heart leapt. She looked so disturbed, shaken. It 
pleased him to see her lose her self-mastery, if only for a moment. 

“Do you love him?’ he asked. She tapped her cigarette against her 
plate before she raised her head and returned his gaze. The pupils of her 
eyes were expanding and contracting. 

“* Of course I do, Rupert,’’ she said. 

His first sensation was of inevitability. It could not have been other- 
wise. ‘This idea of his that she might love him after all had been crazy, the 
stillborn child of a lonely imagination. He was amazed at his own calm- 
ness. Consciously, and with an effort, he put full realization away from 
him. He knew he would have to face it later when he was alone, but now 
he must keep his head and his pride, not let this meeting degenerate into 
an emotional wrangle. It was, after all, only common sense. There was 
nothing to be gained by making a scene. He knew what Daphne could be 
like on such occasions, and how she could hurt him by her withdrawal, 
her refusal to make an effort, even to discuss his point of view. At all costs, 
for his own sake, he must keep the atmosphere light and matter-of-fact. 

‘‘ Well, if that’s the case, there’s nothing more to be said. In any case 
you would probably have got bored with me.” 

‘I don’t see why, Rupert. One can’t tell till one has lived with a person, 
can one ?”’ 

‘“‘ That makes it rather worse. Anyhow, I had to make certain how you 
felt. I shall never fall in love with anyone else.” 

‘ Of course you will, you must, Rupert. After all everyone goes through 
this kind of thing at least once in their lives. I certainly have. When the 
Gods refuse one something, one has either got to sink or swim.” 

‘“* And I suppose one must swim.” 
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“ Of course. It does make you hard, though, with a part of your nature 
at any rate. No one in the world is replaceable, but you'll find someone else 
who'll satisfy a different side of you—just as important a side.” 

“ But surely one side of one’s nature is more important than any other 
part—it is essentially oneself, and nothing can make up for the loss of the 
person who satisfies that side.” cd by Se : , 

“It may seem like that, but whatever part is intrinsic at one time will 

robably be no longer the centre of one’s being in a few years to come. The 
Eaeaee of one’s many selves alters.”’ 

“I’m not sure I agree there—still,” he continued, irrelevantly talking 
quickly for the sake of talking, ‘‘ however miserable I felt I could not 
commit suicide. I shouldn’t have the courage, even if I wanted to.” 

‘No, nor should I. Death terrifies me, apart from the pain of it. If I 
had the choice I might choose never to have been born, but once here, I 
hate the thought of dying. I was once in a house where someone com- 
mitted suicide. I hardly knew the girl, but it was the worst thing I can 
remember—the feeling that she might have been unhappy and told no 
one.” They talked on somewhat feverishly, more or less at random. 
Rupert could not bear the thought of leaving her, and letting his brain 
take in what had happened, and he strove to prevent the silence that would 
be the prelude to her getting up to go. He dreaded the emptiness ahead, 
when he would be alone with nothing between him and the ache within 
him, and he tried to shut it away behind a fog of talk. But at last Daphne 
held out her hand, “‘ I must be off now, Rupert. It’s late.”” He got up and 
took her fingers in his. 

“When are you going to be married ? ” he asked. 

“* Quite soon now—probably in a few days. We aren’t going to have a 
wedding in a church—just a registry office.”” There was nothing to be 
said. He let her hand drop and turned away saying he must get his coat and 
hat ; and when he returned she had gone. He waited a moment or two, 
and then, remembering how like Daphne it was to leave without a last 
word, he put on his hat and walked into the street. He turned up the Hay- 
market and into Regent Street, moving mechanically, the roar of traffic 
unreal and distant, in his ears. Faces and jerking bodies rose at him like 
figures suddenly emerging from a background of fog and vanishing as 
rapidly. Instinctively he avoided the traffic while crossing the road, 
quickening or slowing up his stride according to the pace of the vehicles. 
His thoughts were chaotic and without pattern, like motes of dust in a 
sunbeam. It was nearly dark when he turned homewards, and walked 
through St. James’ Park. There was a wind blowing, and the ducks, 
their heads under their wings, bobbed up and down on the ruffled surface 
of the water like inflated paper bags. 

For the next few weeks Rupert was his own master. He wanted to escape 
from London—the London that yesterday had been so full of promise, 
stimulating, and to-day was as desolate as a ruined city ; but he could not 
decide where to go. He thought of Italy, but put it aside as too beautiful ; 
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among such loveliness he would never escape from Daphne’s image. 
Finally, he went home for ten days, and then, finding that even the nearest 
human relationship irked him, and suddenly remembering that a local 
innkeeper had sold up his business and bought an hotel in Jersey, he decided 
to go there. Once the idea came to him he wondered why he had not 
thought of it in the beginning. Jersey seemed the very refuge he was 
seeking. He had never been there, he hoped it would be pretty without 
stirring the emotions, and he had always endowed it in imagination with a 
quality of tranquil impersonality which especially appealed to him in his 
unhappiness. Above all, he wanted to be in a place where he did not belong. 
The power of memories and associations stung him at every turn. The 
ghosts of the hours he and Daphne had spent together talking ; the books 
they had read and discussed mocked him. These hours, bereft of their 
proper ultimate fulfilment, had no power to stand alone, they were like 
ragged ends that never could find their way into any pattern. He had 
moulded his life for and by her, and without her he was lost and desolate. 
He had nothing to give to anyone else. He shrank from his friendships ; 
they were dead by contrast with what he had lost, and by their deadness 
intensified his loss. Daphne had coloured the current of his thoughts, 
and she alone could understand and share in her own handiwork. Without 
her they turned rancid within him. He felt maimed, like a man who has 
lost a limb. Constantly he pictured her doing all the things she had 
mentioned to him, dancing, reading in bed—a light by her side casting a 
glow over the sheets, and the Mort d’Arthur on her breast, learning to 
play golf, eager, intent, exasperated, bringing to life out of the store of her 
own vitality the most ordinary affairs of common existence. He tried to 
take pleasure in the small things of life, but they evaded him, or mocked 
him as constant reminders of the big things. He felt that, contrary to the 
usual belief, they had no life of themselves. A crocus in bloom was only a 
latch to liberate an emotion already created. In happiness one stopped and 
enjoyed, in sorrow, turned quickly away. 

Arrived in Jersey he found the hotel without much difficulty. It was an 
old house only recently transformed into an hotel, and the landlord was 
everjoyed to welcome him. Rupert was cheered. His association with his 
host was not close enough to awaken memories, and the man’s open 
friendliness warmed him. As he sat at dinner in the deserted dining room 
Rupert felt a sudden desire for human companionship. He had scarcely 
spoken to anyone except Daphne, and his own family, since his return to 

ngland. The landlord was busy behind a screen that shut off the secrets 
of the kitchen, and on one of his brief excursions into the open Rupert 
beckoned to him with an invitation to join him in a glass of port. ‘The 
landlord jumped at the suggestion, and a few minutes later they were 
seated at the table with a decanter between them. They talked of England, 
the Dorsetshireman was homesick for his own country, and deplored the 
restrictions placed upor his trade by an over-careful government, which had 
finally compelled him to sell his business. 
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“ It’s empty here now ; of course, it’s not the season, but we fill up later.” 

“Have you got your purchase price back yet ? This is a big place, ” 
said Rupert, looking round the room. The landlord who had just finished 
his third glass of port, became confidential. 

“Well, sir,” he said, with an air of mystery, “ I don’t mind telling you, 
because you’ve always been a friend of mine, but I got this place cheap.” 

“How did you manage that ? It seems a particularly good house and 
ideal for an hotel.”’ 

““ Yes, sir, it’s all that,” continued the plump Dorsetshireman, edging his 
chair close to Rupert, and glancing round the room with the air of a 
conspirator, “ but there is a story toit, you see. I'll tell you about it, sir. 
I know you’re not the kind to get scared. They say in the Island that the 
house is haunted and no one here would buy it.” 

‘* Have you seen the ghost ? ”’ 

“No, I haven’t, and I have never met anyone who has actually seen it, 
but they tell me that several people who lived in the house at various times, 
before I bought it, complained of waking up to a strange sensation. ‘The 
houre is very old, and belonged to a pirate who used to plunder passing 
ships, and buried the gold under the lawn. Eventually the old fellow was 
found strangled in his bed. They never discovered who committed the 
crime, and since then I believe there have been several mysterious deaths 
in the house, always by strangulation. No one seems to be very clear about 
it, but the general idea is that the old pirate comes back to get his revenge. 
Of course,” continued the landlord, in an altered tone, obviously thinking 
that his gift for story-telling had outrun his good sense as a hotel pro- 
prietor, ‘‘ I don’t put visitors in that part of the building where the deaths 
dae te Your bedroom, for instance, sir, is at the other end of the 

otel.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind about the ghost. In fact, I’d rather like to sleep in 
the haunted room,” said Rupert. He felt that any sensation would be 
welcome that would divert his mind from his own unhappiness. 

“‘ T think I’d keep away if I were you, sir. After all, there may be some- 
thing in all these stories. Also, as a matter of fact, the haunted room is let 
at the moment.” 

“Let ? Why, I thought you said you didn’t put people in it.” 


‘Nor do I, as a rule, but this case is rather exceptional. A gentleman : 
wrote to me saying he was collecting information about haunted houses — 


for a book, and had heard this house was supposed to have a ghost. He 


asked if he could sleep in the haunted room, and he and his wife arrive this _ 


evening.” 

“T shouldn’t think his wife would care about it much.” 

“Oh, I’m not to put her in that room. She will sleep on a different 
storey altogether.” Rupert took out his cigarette case and offered it to 
the landlord. 

‘‘ I must own I’m disappointed that the room is not vacant,” he said. “ I 
should have dearly loved to meet the old pirate.”” The landlord smiled. 
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“Well, sir, if you really feel that way I can put you in the room next door. 
You may get a whiff of him in there.” They both laughed, and after a 
little more talk the idea, suggested originally as a joke, took definite shape, 
and Rupert arranged to have his belongings moved into the room next to 
the haunted chamber. Feeling slightly cheered by the contact with a fresh 
individuality and point of view he went for a walk by the sea. When he 
returned to the hotel it was in darkness. He lit a candle that he found in the 
hall, and, following the landlord’s directions, made his way to his room. It 
was a large, airy apartment with a low, white-washed ceiling, and two 
windows, one looking seawards, and the other, smaller one, on to a side 
street. The curtains were of cheerful chintz, and on this windless night 
there was no sign of eeriness. Not even a board creaked. Rupert undressed 
quickly and got into bed, and for the first time for several nights went off to 
sleep almost as soon as his head touched the pillow. It must have been 
about three hours later that he woke up to a very definite feeling of strangu- 
lation. Gasping slightly, and feeling thoroughly shaken, he got up to find 
a glass of water, and crossed to the window to throw it open. It was a warm 
night for early spring, and as he leaned out he could see the moon reflected 
on the dark grey sea. Suddenly a feeling of hopelessness overwhelmed 
him ; depression, lessened by his talk with the landlord and his walk 
by the sea, once more had him in his grip. The stillness of the night 
seemed to accentuate it. The thought of living, of future months and years, 
seemed unbearable. Perhaps the house really was haunted after all, and, 
if so, was this strange compulsion, this sensation as though his will were 
captive, subordinated to the greater strength of a being who wished his 
destruction and who insisted that he himself be the means of compassing 
it, the explanation of ‘the strange deaths the landlord has spoken of ? 
Suicides? He felt a physical uprising of relief and thankfulness that he 
was not sleeping in the haunted room itself, for there, surely, the influence 
would be overpowering, irresistible. At that moment, as if to prove its 
power, the sensation of strangulation seized him again, and with it a violent 
hatred of Daphne. It was as if the influence of the room next door, 
recognizing in his unhappiness a powerful ally, joined hands with it. 
Daphne had ruined his life, but here was a way to be even with her. He 
remembered her words at their last meeting, when they had been discussing 
the death of the girl, “ perhaps she had been unhappy and told no one.” 
She had hardly known this girl, but her distress had been obvious. His 
own death would move her as his life had never done, and the fault would 
be with her; so he avoided the consequence of his own actions. Un- 
steadily by the light of the moon, he groped his way to the dressing-table, 
and taking his tie from the looking-glass tested its strength, pulling and 
twisting it with his two hands. A wild exultation seized him and made his 
heart pound and his legs almost powerless. He felt compelled, driven on, 
the decision made and forced upon him ; and then, as suddenly as it had 
come, his mood altered. Staggering slightly, he walked to the bed and sat 
down on its edge, his head sagging forwards, and his hands along his 
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thighs. The conversation with the landlord came back to him, and with it 
a Clearer realization of his present condition. If there was a spell on this 
house he must not surrender to it. Looking for some weapon to combat 
the influence he still felt all around him he searched his luggage, and 
finding a bottle-of aspirin took four tablets and drank some water. He got 
into bed, and.with a great mental effort relaxed his muscles and lay still. 

He was awakened by footsteps crossing and re-crossing the bare boards 
outside his door. A feeling of uneasiness, of disaster, was still with him, 
and he went to the door and opened it. Three servants were standing a few 
yards off talking in low tones, their faces marked with horror, and at that 
moment the landlord came out of the room next door. His ruddy 
countenance of the evening before was now pale and flaccid, and there was 
an expression of unmistakable fear in his grey eyes with their exaggerated 

upils. 

“‘ What’s the matter ? ” asked Rupert. The landlord seemed relieved to 
see him, and the fear in his eyes lessened for a moment. 

“It’s the gentleman in that room, sir, he’s dead, hanged himself,” he 
said briefly. 

Rupert swayed against the door post. The shock, coming on top of the 
emotions of the night, turned his stomach. He was just going to go back 
into his room when a gleam of colour on the staircase opposite leading to 
the upper floor caught his eye. A figure was coming down, slowly, a woman 
in a pale blue dressing-gown. For a moment Rupert stood still and a second 
later his eyes took in what a part of him had already learned ; the woman 
_ was Daphne. 

“Is there anything wrong ? ”’ she asked, looking in the direction of the 
landlord’s disappearing back. “‘ I’ve never heard such a noise.” 

Out of ear-shot, or feigning a convenient deafness, the stout Dorset- 
shireman disappeared, and Daphne caught sight of Rupert. She grew 
suddenly stiff and white, and her eyes glared. He could see she was 
furious—obviously she thought he had followed her to Jersey. Without a 
word she turned to mount the stairs. 

‘‘ Daphne, wait a moment.” She hesitated, something in his tone must 
have arrested her against her will. 

“Well?” she asked, in a stone-cold voice. 

Rupert moistened his lips. 

““Come down those stairs. I want to speak to you. Come in here.” 
For a moment she stood irresolute, and then, lifting her dressing-gown 
slightly, she came down, her bare ankles gleaming. Just inside the room 
they faced each other. ‘‘ Well ? ” she asked again, but now her voice was 
shaken and her eyes wavered. Her skin was pearly in the morning light, 
and as Rupert looked at her in silence her expression changed completely. 
She was livid now, and her hands clutched at each other. 

‘‘ Something awful has happened to Gerald. I can see it in your face.” 
She glanced at the door. “ I’ve been thinking of him all night alone in 
that haunted room; Rupert, tell me quick, what’s happened?” He 
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moved and took her hand and she looked at him, searching his face. 

‘‘ Rupert, please, I want your help.’”’ She steadied herself against him. 
““ Give me strength. Help me to bear it.” 

Outside a spray of clematis, loosened by the wind, blew against the 
window. A young sparrow, drunk with the early morning sun and unused 
to the strange ways of houses, flew against the window-pane and dropped 
with a soft thud into the garden below. Dimly Rupert noticed these things 
while Daphne’s words rang in his brain. She relied upon him mentally, 
even as she leaned against him physically. The moment he had longed for, 
it seemed all his adult life, had arrived : words for which, earlier, he would 
have bartered his only hope of salvation. He took her hands from his 
shoulders and rubbed them with his own, he whispered to her, comforted 
her, and only when the look of terror had begun to fade from her eyes, the 
colour to come back faintly to her cheeks, and he had persuaded her to go 
back to her room and dress, did he relax. Then, sitting down in the nearest 
chair he covered his face. Bitterness weighed him down till he felt he must 
sink to the ground. The machinery of time and circumstances had 
ground his rose of hope and love into a powder of dusty ashes that would 
vanish with a breath. It was as though the train of life had dropped 
him at a wayside station, and passed on into the darkness without a wisp 
of smoke to mark its going. 
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AFTERGLOW 


By HELEN MORAN 


“WF he thanks me, and I thank him, and he thanks me, and I thank...” 
“‘ Donald, what are you talking about ? ”’ 
“ About the waiter, when he puts something down on the table. 
He says thank you, then I say it, and he says it again because I said 
it, and then I have to say it again because he said it . . .” 

“No ; if you each say it once, that is quite enough.” 

‘“‘ But, mother, the porter does it too ; they all do, all the time. When 
the porter opens the door for me, why does he thank me? Of course I 
must thank him, but our doormen in New York never thanked me.” 

“I know ; but if it is their custom, it is rather nice, don’t you think— 
darling, do you know why I am glad to have you for a son?”’ She was 
talking nonsense now. Her eyes were all twinkly. “‘ It’s because you like 
spinach. If I had to say ‘ Donald, eat your spinach,’ I couldn’t bear it.” 

“ Well, I didn’t eat it at school in Virginia.” 

“Why ? Wasn’t it good ?” 

“It was all right, but if you ate it, they thought you were . . . you 
see, most of them hated it, and if you ate it they thought you were . . 


“Oh, I see ; it wasn’t the custom.” 

“Mmmm .. .” His mouth was very full of tart then. She looked at 
him, and he swallowed so fast he had to drink some water. She laughed. 
He waited to see if she would say anything about talking with his mouth 
full, but she only said she would have her coffee in the drawing-room. 
They walked up the stairs. 

“* Mother, why do they call the elevator a lift ? ” 

“That is sensible enough, isn’t it ? It lifts you up.” 

“Yes, but the name of it is an elevator. Who invented them ? I’ll bet 
we did ; almost every one I ever saw said ‘ Made by the Otis Elevator 
Company,’ and you know where that factory is. J won’t call it a lift; it 
is an elevator !”’ 

“ My dear ! Why be violent about a small matter ? It is all very well to 
like your own country, but when you are in other’s, do try to remember 
the people there think theirs’ is good, and their ways good ways. And now 
. . .’ Donald put his hand over her mouth ; he was standing by her chair. 

Senin what you are going to say : ‘ Now, I’ve had enough of you for 
a while. 

They both laughed, and she said, ‘“‘ Exactly,” and he went away to his 
room, only looking for a minute down the stairs before going up. He 
wanted to go and talk to the porter, but she expected him to go to his room, 
and he must ; it was better being with her than with tutors or at school : 
she didn’t fuss about every little thing. He liked his room, and stood for 
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a long time looking out the window before he got his book. He could see 
far up and down the river. There was not much on it this afternoon, only 
one tug with two barges coming under Waterloo Bridge ; there were mud 
flats, on the opposite side—because the tide was low. A Tidal River . . . 
He wondered if it was deep, that mud, and how it would feel if you walked 
barefooted in it. It was raining, only not much. Johnny came walking 
along the railing of the little balcony ; he was the pigeon belonging to 
Margaret, the maid; not exactly belonging, any more than the pigeons 
in New York belonged to people, but she had fed him for years. Usually 
there were two of them, she said, but now the other one was sitting on the 
nest, and Johnny came alone ; like a clock, she said, at ten and one and 
four. Well, he could see plenty of clocks. Maybe he could tell the time ; 
animals—birds—knew a lot, even if they couldn’t talk ; but Johnny should 
go and look at Big Ben now : he was too early. 

It was strange here, but he liked it, Donald thought, even with no bath- 
rooms of their own, no telephones in the rooms, almost nothing that 
people had usually. His mother’s room was across the hall from his, and 
very small. He thought she should have this one, but she said no, she would 
have to be out sometimes and the view would amuse him when he was 
alone. 

oes ef ie. oe Vie 


He couldn’t remember which day of the week it was, and they went out 
and bought him a calendar, for two pence. Tuppence, he could say it. 
Mother had a hard time counting change, giving people the right pieces 
of money. He laughed. “‘ Father always said you were stupid about 
money.” 

She said “ Yes,”’ and looked serious. He thought she was going to say 
something else, but she didn’t. 


¥ ae * * % * 


Donald was looking out of the drawing-room window. There were six 
barges filled with hay in the middle of the river. It would be funny if 
the horses swam out there and ate it. What a lot of horses there were on 
the Embankment, little ones going sharply clippy, clop, the big ones slow 
and smooth ; and now the barges were turning very slowly with the tide. 

‘“* Mother, do you know what old Mr. Seddon said about you ? ” 

** No, dear.”’ He knew she was not really listening. He would make her. 

“ He calls you the Elegant Lady. He told Mrs. Andrews that you looked 
lovely last night at dinner in a shade of blue which suited you most 
admirably.” 

“ Donald ! Were they talking to you ? ” ies ak 

“No, but Mother, I couldn’t help hearing. I was sitting right back of 
them in one of those big chairs in the lounge, being quiet, honestly I was.” 

‘Oh, darling, can’t you . . . can’t you keep your head sticking up or 
something when you sit in big chairs ? It is nice of you to be quiet in the 
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lounge, but you know about hearing people’s conversations when they 
don’t know you are there. Mr. Seddon was merely joking ; you should 
pay no attention to things like that.” 

“No, mother, he wasn’t ; and you are beautiful, you know.” But she 
only locked suddenly very sad and went on with her book. What had he 
done? There,wasn’t anything about that to make her look sad. He asked 
if he might go downstairs, and she said yes, if he would sit and watch the 
people come in the door without talking to the servants, who were busy. 
But the page boy asked if he wanted to run across the street with him to 
get a paper, and the porter said it was all right, he would tell his mother 
if she asked for him. At the Underground Station by the paper man, 
there was a woman selling blue iris. Donald bought some, and when he 
went back he ran up the stairs so fast that he almost knocked Margaret 
down. She got him a vase to put the flowers in mother’s room. He was still 
out of breath when he went back to the drawing-room, but she hadn’t 
moved. ; 

Later, he followed her into her room. She saw the flowers and little 
smile wrinkles came round her eyes. They were the same colour. He told 
her where he got the flowers. 

“* But darling, you didn’t have much money.” 

“Oh,” he said, “ they were only .. . well, hardly anything at all. 
Besides, didn’t father and I always bring you flowers ? ” 

OY .4.ce... 8,” shesaid, “ thank-you; Donald.” 


Mr. Lloyd came to lunch. He was a very nice old gentleman ; Donald 
had met him in New York. After lunch they went to see a church, built 
when the knights were on Crusades and then came back to be buried. 
They were buried all over the floor, with their dogs at their feet. Usually, 
Donald didn’t care much for churches, but he liked this one ; and there 
were other graves outside, without many tombstones, one very good one 
called Oliver Goldsmith. Walking outside, his mother and Mr. Lloyd 
paid no attention to him, and there were questions he wanted to ask, 
only he knew he must wait and not interrupt. He walked behind them ; 
they said “‘ Come along, we’ll take you to St. Paul’s now.” Still, he walked 
behind, he was the third, and there were windows and things to see. | 

““. , . felt that the further away we were, the better,” mother was 
saying, “ . . . not in a very good mood now for seeing friends, even old | 
ones—which I hope you will forgive . . .” | 

“ And what are you going to do, my dear?” Mr. Lloyd seemed worried. 

She spoke very low. “‘ Nothing ; no, I could not; for him, of course, — 
his schooling . . .” 

“I admire your spirit, my dear, but is it necessary, or even wise ? 
Most people . . .” 

“Yes ; yes, it is necessary, for me at least.” 

“Elinor, you are taking this very hard.” 

“Yes ; I find it hard.” 
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“ But, my child, you are very young.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ and so is Donald, more’s the pity ; better for us if 
we were not.” Donald had never heard her voice like that ; something 
was wrong, very wrong. He couldn’t understand at all. It made him feel 
strange and cold and worried, and then he realised that once more he had 
been listening to a conversation not intended for him. It was so hard to 
avoid that. 

Mr. Lloyd left when they came out of St. Paul’s. “‘ You act funny in 
churches, Mother,” Donald said. 

“Do I? How?” 

“TI dunno ; scared or something.” 

“* Well, I do feel a little strange, just going in to look at them,” and then 
her voice slowed down, “I suppose I’ve seen so many, one way and 
another.” 

““ It does seem strange not to go in and kneel and count ten,” he said, 
“but I don’t suppose there’s any real reason . . .”’ She laughed and 
laughed and laughed. He thought she was laughing at him, and did not 
like it very much. “ Well,” he said, “ I know you are supposed to pray 
when you kneel, but it makes me feel .-. . feel foolish, usually.” 

** Yes, I know,” and she smiled down at him, like herself. 

The thing he had liked most in St. Paul’s was the names of the bishops 
of London, especially the early ones; and the new War Memorial, 
Kitchener of Khartoum. He said it over and over to himself. The words 
had a lovely roaring sound ; you could hear battles in them ; but she said, 
that evening that the Memorial had made her sad, sad all day, because 
memorials should not look so new. He couldn’t understand that. 


* He * % Ee ae 


In the middle of the night, he woke up, and kicked a little and then saw 
Mother standing by his window, still as still, looking out. 

“* Hullo,” she said, “‘ what are you doing awake?” 

“ Hullo yourself, what are you doing?” 

“* Oh, I was just awake. Put something around you and come and see 
dawn on the river.” 

There were barges in the middle, with furled sails ; red, rusty red, 
those sails were in the daylight, but now they looked black, the trees and 
everything looked black, only the river and the sky were blue, dark blue. 

** Let’s go and walk,” he said, not thinking she would. But she did. 
They dressed quickly and tiptoed down the stairs. Along the Embank- 
ment, it was daylight, and Big Ben was striking ; the wind was blowing and 
the tide was high and the river full of choppy little waves. Way out in the 
middle of the river something small and black-looking was bobbing up 
and down. A wild duck, they saw. Father used to shoot lots of them. ‘They 
watched this one and wondered if it was tired, having such a hard time, 
with the water so rough and it so little. Mother held him by his clothes 
and let him hang on the top of the wall to see better. ‘‘ Be awful,” she said, 
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“if his buttons broke,” and they laughed ; and decided they would go to a 
railway station or somewhere and eat breakfast, because they were hungry 
and the hotel dining-room would not be open yet. 

Walking back, he asked if she knew they had gone so far. She said “ Yes, 
but you have had a lesson of a kind.” Lesson ? She was hard to fool ; 
must have known what he hadn’t done yesterday, only they were out a 
long time at the churches. Well, that was historical. Historical—the 
Knights Templar .. . 

“Do you like Mr. Lloyd ? ” he asked. 

‘Yes, very much. Why ? ” 

** As much as you like Father ? ” 

“Donald ! Why, you don’t, you can’t compare the way you like different 
people. Don’t be silly.” He thought about that. It was true. You 
couldn’t feel the same way about one person as you felt about another 

erson. 

“‘ Well, has he any children ? ” 

‘“* Yes ; some charming ones.” 

** As charming as I am?” 

She pretended to look stern. “‘ Y . . es; as charming as you are when 
you are good.” . 

“* Aren’t his ever bad ? ” 

““'You’d best ask him.” 


* * * * * + 


His mother was telling Mrs. Andrews, yes, he would go to school in a 
few weeks ; she hadn’t wanted to plunge him too suddenly into a strange 
country and a strange school, but hoped she could refrain from making a 
‘mother’s pet’ of him. Mrs. Andrews said her little girl, Jocelyn, was 


coming to-morrow for a few days . . . so difficult, of course, in hotels, 
. - - but don’t like to leave her too long in the country, when I must be 
in town. 

eR Be Me 


Jocelyn was only a baby, couldn’t even talk plain, said she had come in a 
: Hijet Jocelyn was going to bed—being a baby, she had to go to bed — 
earlier. 

“ But aren’t you going to kiss them good-night ? ” her mother asked. 

_His mother said, ‘‘ Oh, perhaps she doesn’t feel that she’s known us 

long enough ? ” 

“Oh, no ; not Jocelyn. She loves it, and never misses an opportunity.” 

Donald felt very uncomfortable ; he didn’t like kissing strange people. — 
Well, maybe she would only kiss the grown people. But she came to his 
chair. He sat far back in it and frowned over his book, not looking up. 
She reached and gave him a loud smack on the eyebrow. Her hair tickled. 

She was a silly. When they went to feed the birds, she threw the bread 
so hard that the birds all flew away over the river from the gardens, and 
wouldn’t come back. He showed her the way to throw bread or anything. 
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She threw both arms around his neck when he was leaning over to pick up 
the piece of gravel he was showing her with, and said : 

“ Tlike you, Donald. I b’lieve I'll marry you.” 

“Oh, no you won’t. You don’t know enough.” 

Jocelyn looked hurt. ‘‘ Won’t I ever ? ” 

“Well, maybe you will when you are older, and then I might marry 
you ; I dunno.” 

There was a pony and a ‘ moticar ’ at the place where she stayed in the 
country ; why didn’t he come and live there ? Donald knew that everyone 
had automobiles, of course, and did not think much of the pony, felt he 
was really too old to ride ponies. Last year, at Christmas, father let him ride 
a horse with him in the park, not as large as his own horse, but still a 


horse. 
* * * * * & 


It was Sunday. Margaret, the maid, was mending the fire in his room. 

“* So you have come up to rest and read your book ? Did you eat a good 
lunch ?”’ she went on, without waiting to hear what he said. “‘ But my 
husband, Mr. Jeems, never did hold with a hearty meal in the middle 
of the day. Dinner was the time, he said, and make it leisurely. We always 
had ours at six-thirty.”” She came from Edinburgh, a city where there was 
terrible poverty, she said. She wore a gold bracelet on her arm, high up, it 
showed when she rolled her sleeves to make the fire ; a token; she could 
not take it off ; one time she had been engaged to a man for three years 
and he jilted her. That was before she married Mr. Jeems, who had the 
pub. Donald’s mother raised her eyebrows when he told her things like 
that, but he thought it interesting. And Margaret was kind. 


¥ * * * * * 


In spite of the calendar, it was hard to keep track of the days. ‘They 
seemed broken into little bits, so many in each one. ‘Times when he went 
out with her, times when he didn’t go. Breakfast, lunch, lessons—sitting 
in the lounge, sitting in the drawing-room—having tea—reading in his 
own room, watching the river. Sometimes he wanted to go out more. 
She thanked him for being quiet in the public rooms, said she knew it was 
hard, but she appreciated it ; one had to consider others. A custom, he 
asked ; and she said yes, you couldn’t always explain customs, but you 
accepted them because on the whole they were very good. 

It was raining. They were having tea in the drawing-room. The mantel 
was Tudor. He had heard mother and some people talking about it one 
day. There was a man with a lovely voice : if fire burned music, Donald 
thought it would be like his voice. Yes, there on the dark wood of the 
mantel was the Tudor rose. One, two, three, four . . . one of them was 

one. | 

The Lady-in-Rose came into the drawing-room. She always changed 
early for dinner. Her greyish hair stuck out like two cushions, high on each 
side of her head. She wore quite short dresses for a grown person ; and 
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for dinner, a Japanese kimona over her dress—a short one. Mother had 
one like it, but she only wore it over pyjamas, when she was combing her 
hair. A coolie coat. Coolies wore them in Japan, only not silk, of course. 
He had one, wool, with a round design on the back of it, no flowers ; 
but he didn’t like it very much, the sleeves got in your way. 

The Lady-in-Rose opened her big black bag with a snap—a huge bag. 
He always wondered what she had in it. Now she took out something like 
a stick—no, it was a little folding fan. With it she poked some crumpled 
pieces of paper sharply off the seat of the chair. Then she plumped the 
cushion ; and then she walked over to the pieces of paper on the floor and 
kicked them quickly, like footballs, to the edge of the fender. She had 
big feet in grey shoes, with big buckles of coloured glass. She sat down in 
the chair, and opened the bag again with a snap and took out her glasses 
and a pencil. She worked the crossword puzzle in The London Times. 
She did that every day. 

Mother was reading. 

Over by the window the old lady with the white muffin of hair sneezed. 
She sneezed very hard and very loud. The Lady-in-Rose looked around 
and frowned. She opened the big black bag and took out a bottle and a 
man’s handkerchief. She shook something from the bottle into the air all 
round, and put lots of it on the big handkerchief. Then she placed the 
handkerchief over her shoulder, the one toward the old lady. 

‘* Mother,” Donald whispered. 

She said ‘‘ ssshh, come along, it’s time for you to go to bed.” 

A pigeon sat in a tree in the park, like chickens he had seen going to 
roost in trees in the country. He wondered if it was Johnny. The tide was 
high and the river very still. Mother came in dressed for dinner, as soon as 
he got in bed. He asked her to read aloud. She said “‘ No, he had had a 
long, long day and must go to sleep.” 

“You are only saying that because you don’t like to read aloud.” 

She laughed. “ No, it’s true.” But she read to him a little while. She 
always read to him out of her own book, whatever it was, and at whatever 
place she happened to be. If he didn’t like that, she said, he could jolly 
well read to himself. He was quite old enough to. She didn’t like for 
anyone to read aloud to her very much ; said she always wanted to see the 
page, and that reading aloud went too slowly, her mind wandered. And 
sometimes, when she was reading to him, she forgot to read aloud and went 
right on reading to herself, until he reminded her. He wasn’t paying very 
much attention to this book to-night. He didn’t care what people read to 
him sometimes, if only they would read. 


& * * * * 2 


Way in the night he woke up. He didn’t know what it was. He pushed 
the down comforter off. It was too hot, always was. Old feathery thing. 
oe pouf—the feathers got in his mouth and his nose. He kicked it 

ard. 
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The radium hands of the little mahogany clock, made in Germany, said 
three o’clock. 

He felt strange. 

He got up, opened his door softly. There was a rim of light around the 
door of his mother’s room. He opened her door. She was sitting up in 
bed, looking Hittle, with her hair all down. She looked at him, and raised 
her eyebrows. 

“ What are you doing ? ” he asked. 

“Nothing, to what you’re doing,” she whispered, “and you march 
yourself right straight back to bed.” She pretended to throw a book at 
him, but he saw smile things twinkling round her eyes. 

He slept and slept. 


a * * * *& uh 


Margaret knocked and came in with three books. 

““ One of my gentlemen—isn’t it funny, I always seem to get gentlemen 
—you are the only lady I have,” she said to mother. “‘ This gentleman 
has just come here on a boat. He says it is so cold here and it was like spring 
where he left. You have never seen such a to-do as we had, moving the 
furniture all around so he could have a fire.” Mother made a silence. 
Margaret went on: “ He has a great many books. People sent them to him 
at the steamer. He said I could read them if I liked. He is a very nice 
gentleman, he has been here often before. I always have him. Wouldn’t 
you like to look at these books ? ”’ 

“* Margaret ! ” mother said, “‘ I don’t know the gentleman.” 

** Oh, you will be seeing him in the drawing-room.” 

“I am not so sure.” Donald knew that mother was about to laugh, but 
she spoke very gravely and made Margaret take the books back. He was 
sorry. He wanted to see them. 


* & + * * % 


He followed mother into her room before dinner. Margaret was there, 
laying the fire. She looked around at them and smiled. 

** Your coals were almost gone, ma’am. I got a few from the gentleman’s 
room.” 

‘* Margaret !”’ mother said, “‘ Really—!” 

“Oh, he won’t need them! He’s a nice gentleman, from South 
America.” 

‘“‘ That makes no difference. Have the porter bring me more coals and 
return some to the gentleman immediately.”” And Donald knew that she 
was not joking. . 

& * *% ae H 3 


Margaret was kind. There was the Sunday, after the night when mother 
went out by herself and got lost on a bus. She said it was raining and she 
did not see where to get off, in the dark. The bus went on and on. She 

Y * 
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thought she would go to the end of the line and come back. But after a 
long, long time—and she was very cold, and all wet—she asked the con- 
ductor, and he said they were not going back that night. He put her out, 
there in the country, on a dark road with only hedges, no houses, there in 
the rain, to catch another bus. She caught that one, and had to transfer 
to another one, and the lights went out on it and they stayed by the road 
for ages. When it did come back to London, the conductor did not tell 
her where to get off and she did not know the place. On Regent Street 
she got out and took a taxi, and it was eleven o’clock when she got back to 
the hotel—so glad to see it, she said, and cold. She went right to bed. 

Next morning, being Sunday, she did not get up. He had breakfast with 
her, in her room. They had a fire. It was lovely. She told him about the 
time she had had the night before ; silly, she said, the idea of a grown 

erson.).. +. 
me Elinor,” Donald said, ‘‘ you oughtn’t to do things like that. Why did 
you go out and walk, at night in the rain?” | 

‘“* Oh, I don’t know,” she said, ‘‘ I wanted to walk.” 

“Well, I hope you’d had a good hot dinner, ma’am,” Margaret said. 
But Donald knew she hadn’t, because she went out at dinner time, just 
when he had gone to bed. And she was all shivery, all that Sunday, and 
her face was hot, and the little old cough left over from the "flu came back. 
A silly cough, she said. 

Margaret brought her own hot water bottle, a rubber one, more ‘ cumfy’ 
than the stone one, she said, and put lots of cover on mother and said you 
go to sleep. . 

Donald looked out the window in his own room. It rained and rained 
hard all day. He went down to the drawing-room and sat a while. There 
was no one there, and no one in the lounge. 

When he went up to her room to see, Mother was not asleep. She let 
him go to lunch by himself. Frank let him look at the menu, but the head- 
waiter served him, and did not bring him exactly what he said he wanted 
to eat. 

Mother said they’d have tea in her room—and celebrate. 

“Celebrate what ?”’ he asked, “‘ and how ? ” 

““ Oh, just celebrate, with cakes and things.” 

“Do you feel like celebrating ? ” : 

‘Not particularly,” she said, ‘“ that’s why. What’s the good of cele- 
brating when you feel like it ? Then you don’t need to.” 


* * * * * * 


_ There was a little girl having tea with her mother and father. She was a__ 
big little girl. Her mother looked cross. Her father kept looking at Donald’s 
mother out of the corners of his eyes. The little girl made lots of noise, 
talked loud, and walked around. She jumped up on a chair in the middle 
of the room and said, “‘ I want to grow big fast. This big, bigger ; very 
big!” Then the three of them left the room. The Lady-from-Africa 
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looked up from her book. “‘ Seems every chance she’ll get her wish,” 
she said, “‘ judging by her mother.”’ She closed her book, smiled at Donald, 
and went down to dinner. 

They were alone in the drawing-room then, and he hoped his mother 
would not remember that it was nearly time for him to go to bed. She was 
reading in a big chair by the fire. 

The father of the little girl came back by himself and sat down in the 
chair on the opposite side of the fireplace. He sat there a while ; then got 
up and carried an ash tray to the little table where mother sat. Why ? 
She wasn’t smoking now, and there was an ash tray already there. She 
thanked him without looking up from her book. Donald slid out of his 
chair slowly and worked over to the door. 

He eased back in with his book and sat down, hoping she wouldn’t 
notice and remember the time. The little man was talking to mother, 
about how he made tea for Ais mother when he was six ; had been married 
twenty years, had three children, and had worked up in his business. 
Dull, Donald thought. His mother said, ‘‘ Oh,” and “ Ah,” and “ Yes, 
indeed.”’ Donald tried to read. 

The little man was standing up, working his arms. 

“You see this suit?” he said, “‘ well, it cost only twenty-two dollars in 
your money. I get two each year. It fits very well, too, don’t you think ? 
And boots——I have them made, two pair every year, fifteen dollars for the 
two.” He sat down. 

“Things are dearer in your country, aren’t they ? ” 

Mother said she believed they were. He kept looking toward the door. 

*“* My wife,” he said, “‘is putting the baby to bed. She has nettlerash. 
You wouldn’t think it, she looks so healthy. Don’t you find it close here, 
in the little rooms ? At home we have one big bedroom, huge, with the 
three beds in it.” 

How odd! Why didn’t they have more rooms, Donald wondered—the 
man said it was a big house. 

Mother said, ‘‘ I suppose you feel as though you would like to put your 
beds down here, to get more air.” From her voice Donald thought she 
was laughing, but her face was straight. ‘The little man looked surprised. 
“Well, yes,” he said, “‘ yes, I suppose so.” 

“Donald ...” And he knew his time had come. They said “ good- 
night.” 


* * * * * * 


The next day Mr. Lloyd came to lunch. Mother told him about the 
little man the night before, and they laughed and laughed. Donald 
couldn’t see why ; he didn’t think it very funny. He asked why. 

‘Well, darling,” mother said, “ perhaps we shouldn’t have. I am 
afraid it was not very kind of us.” 


* * * * * * 


Now father, when he slept, sometimes had his mouth open. 
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But mother—you never could catch her asleep, though, really. The 
minute you looked at her, she was awake. Sometimes, she lay there with 
her eyes closed, but if you watched the lids of them, you knew she wasn’t 
asleep ; and then she’d look at you and laugh. She always woke right up, it 
seemed, knew where she was—which room, which place and who you were 
and why you came in. Never seemed to look around like he did, trying to 
remember. 

“‘ Don’t you ever dream ? ” he asked. 

“No, unfortunately, hardly ever. Except sometimes silly things, like 
going to places in my nightgown or something absurd like that. Only, once 
or twice | did—and it was in London, too. Perfectly lovely dreams about 
nothing at all, really, only nice little things happening. But not often. Do 
you dream much now ? I haven’t heard you cry out, lately.” 

‘“* Yes, I do. Men with knives. Burglars, robbers, awful things. Almost 
all the time.” 

“‘ Why, Donald, darling. They say that is a bad conscience. What have 
you been doing ? ”’ 

“* Nothing, Mother, honestly.” Well, he hadn’t, hardly at all. 

“* Well, I’d better see what it is you eat at night that can’t be right. Only, 
I don’t see . . . you have the most wholesome things. Donald, do things 
worry you—aren't you happy ? ”’ 

‘‘ Happy ? Why, yes—yes, yes, of course I am, Mother. Except when it 
rains too much, and you stay away too long.”’ 

Only he wasn’t, very. But there was no good saying so. 

He wondered why there weren’t any boys in London; only girls, it 
seemed. Of course Jocelyn was all right, but she was only a baby, and didn’t 


count. 
* & * e e *e 


“‘ Elinor,” Donald said, “‘ You should get you an umbrella. All ladies 
here carry umbrellas.” 

“* What good is an umbrella—except to poke people in the eyes, and keep 
the rain off the top of your hat—and what good is a hat if it can’t stand a 
little rain ? No, I don’t like umbrellas, won’t have umbrellas, won’t carry 
umbrellas. Besides, I like the rain in my face.” 

“* What coat are you going to wear ? Your fur coat is in my room, as wet 
as a drowned cat, from yesterday. There was no sun in the window to- 
day to dry it.” 

““T am going to wear this black coat, and my mackintosh coat over it. 
Please brush me.” 

Donald brushed her. There were feathers from the down comforter 
all over her coat. He got them on his clothes, too. They got everywhere. 
All the time, it seemed, Elinor was brushing him or he was brushing her. 
He got her overshoes, the thin, brown rubber ones she wore in Central 
Park in New York when she walked there in the snow. She sat down in 
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the chair and he put them on for her. ‘‘ You promised me you wouldn’t 
get lost on buses any more, remember.” 

She said she remembered. 

Donald said, ‘‘ What you need, Elinor, is a mother to look after you and 
make you mind.” 

“Oh, my dear . . .” she stood there looking at him. He thought she 
was going to kiss him or cry ; he didn’t know which. 

“ Elinor, you wouldn’t be a softie, would you ? ” 

““ No,” she said, “ not for anything in the world.”” She waved her hand 
to him and walked fast down the corridor. Her coat went swish-swish. 

Donald had a birthday. He said, “‘ I am going to call you Elinor all the 
time, now ; I am older.” She did not say, anything ; only looked out of 
the window. 

“Do you mind ?” 

“No, I don’t mind. Call me anything, so long as you like me.” She 
gave him a book, called Lorna Doone ; she liked it, and hoped he would. 
Reading a little, he thought he would. 

“It 1s in England, isn’t it ?” 

Yes, itis. 

“* Will we go there some time ? ”’ 

“ Yes, darling ; some time.” 

He had a cake with candles on it for tea, the waiter brought extra plates 
and he took some to old Mr. Sandburn and the Lady-from-Africa in 
the lounge. Jocelyn was in the country. 


* * a 3 6d * 


They were sitting in the lounge. Everyone was sitting in the lounge. 
There was a banquet in the drawing-room. 

The large lady with the tiny bun of hair on the back of her head was 
knitting. 

“Oh, my, my, yes, yes; dear me, yes indeed,” she was saying to the 
Lady-from-Africa. She talked a lot, saying little words over and over, to 
whoever was around. It made no difference whether she knew them or not. 

“‘ Have you any tickets for the sweepstakes ? ”’ 

“Oh, no,no, no. . .” her ball of yarn rolled on the floor. Donald got 
it for her and she thanked him. ‘‘ No, not now. I have a brother in Calcutta. 
He usually sends me . . .” 

Donald’s mother and the Gentleman-from-South-America were sitting 
over at one side. Donald went over and sat beside mother in the big 
slippery leather chair ; and kept sliding off. 

** Rubber,” Mr. Watson said, ‘‘ went up half a cent to-day.” 

Mother said, ‘‘ Well, that was something.” 

Donald looked all around the room. They weren’t saying anything, 
and he turned to Mr. Watson. ; 

“« T believe you are the only man in this hotel who has hair on his head !” 
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“Darling . . . personal remarks. . . .”” mother said in a choky voice ; 
and then she laughed, and Mr. Watson laughed—and blushed, all under 
his tan. Donald apologized, but he wasn’t sorry, really. What he said 
was perfectly true. You had only to look around that room. You would 
think Mr. Watson would be glad he had hair; and it lay down on his 
head, too—didn’t stand straight up or stick out like Donald’s own ; it 
was very nice, in fact, almost, although not quite as nice as Henry’s. 
Henry was the tall dark waiter. 

They were talking about restaurants in New York. It wasn’t very 
interesting. Donald slid off the chair and went over to the windows. 


* * * * * * 


‘“ Heavens, Donald ! ”’ 

“Elinor, you shouldn’t swear.” 

“You are enough to make me sometimes, darling. This thing of pro- 
nouncing your words distinctly is all very well; but there is a happy 
medium. When you take hold of a thing, you do take hold of it—which I 
suppose is a good quality. But do try to speak a little as though you were 
familiar with the words you use. You sound like a foreigner. ‘ Ee-lec- 
tric-i-ty’’ . . . you say the word as though you had just discovered it, and 
I know you have known it for years.” 


* * * * * * 


He thought they had been there for ever and ever. That was because 
the days broke up so into little bits. By the calendar it had been only 


four weeks. 
Po * *% * * * 


Mother said, “‘ Good morning.” 

“That,” she said to Mr. Lloyd, “‘ was the Gentleman-from-South- 
America.” 

‘““Oh, so you weakened and let him speak to you ? ” 

““ Yes, chiefly because he made no strenuous effort. He sent me some 
more books, well-chosen ones, on a rainy Sunday, when my resistance was 
alittle low. He really is nice ; I’ve quite enjoyed talking with him.” 

“ Like the little man from Wales ? ”’ | 

Mother laughed. ‘‘ Oh, no, very different—much more one’s own kind. 
He lives a thousand miles up the Amazon.” 

Mr. Lloyd said, ““ Mmmm ! Isn’t it surprising, the people in London 
hotels ? ‘The other day I was having lunch in one very much like this and 
I heard a man talking about taking the electric tram from Athens to 
Pirzeus ; said they had a twenty minute service—quite as you would speak 
of anything on the Strand. I suppose there is no very good reason for it to 
seem surprising ; still . . .” | 

Mother smiled. ‘ Yes, I know. It does seem somehow unsuitable— 
trams every twenty minutes from Athens to Pirzeus. One almost resents it.” 
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Donald did not see much sense in what they were talking about. He 
wondered why Mother hadn’t told him about the note from the Gentleman- 
from-South-America, which was really why she let him speak to her. 
She’d already told him, another day, about Margaret bringing the books in 
that first time, and the coals—and they had laughed. But she didn’t say a 
word about the note. It was in answer to the one she sent thanking him 
when she returned the books Margaret brought in that rainy Sunday. 
Donald was in her room when Margaret brought the note. He was dying 
of curiosity and wondered if Elinor would tell him about it. 

She smiled while she was reading it, and then looked up at Donald. 
“ My, you look hopeful,” she said. “ All right, darling, read it. It is a very 
gracefully-written and unpresuming note; evidently Mr. Watson is a 
nice person.” 

Then why hadn’t she told Mr. Lloyd about it ? 

Later, when they were alone, he asked her. 

“ Why, Donald—one doesn’t always tell all of everything. It wouldn’t, 
in some way, have been quite fair ; it is only one of those things you have a 
feeling about—a little difficult to explain.” 

“* But you let me read it.” 

“Yes, but I wanted your opinion on it—you’re my family, you know, 
which is different; and it was not a confidential communication—don’t 
you say ‘ con-fi-den-tial com-mu-ni-ca-tion ’ at me ! I shouldn’t have said 
it myself ; it is a ridiculous, pompous expression.” 


*% * * * * Ed 


“‘ Ah,” the head-waiter said, “‘ it is a terrible day, a terrible day.” He said 
it in a low voice, as though it was something you shouldn’t talk about. 
“‘ But, fortunately, the fog is not low.’”’ Donald was sorry it was not lower 
—the kind you read about, where people get lost in the streets. Still, this 
one was very nice—and perhaps later it would get worse. He hoped so. 

It was a lovely morning, he thought, eating breakfast with the lights on, 
and as dark as night outside. It was almost as good as staying up for 
dinner in the dining-room. 

Mother said, “‘ Donald, you are exuberant this morning!” 

“* How do you spell it ? ”’ 

She told him, but he knew there was no use to ask her what it meant. 
He would have to remember and look it up for himself ; then if he did not 
understand, she would explain. He sighed. She laughed at him. 


¥ * * * * * 


Henry, the waiter, was gone, and Donald hadn’t told him good-bye. 
Henry was going to America to be a valet for a rich gentleman, and 
Donald was sure he would do very well, because Henry himself looked 
splendid. They had seen him going out the door one day on his afternoon 
off, and he did look wonderful in his street clothes. His hat was very .. . 
very suitable, and he had quite an air. He looked like the men you saw on 
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Park or Madison Avenue in New York ; was, in fact, as Donald had told 
his mother, quite the nicest-looking man he had seen in this hotel. Not 
the one you might like the best—but . . . well, nice. 

He was very tall, with quite beautiful black hair. He walked very fast, 
serving people. His coat-tails sailing out behind him, and his nose very 
high in the air. It was a little nose, too. Mother told Mr. Lloyd that Henry 
ought to be on the stage—if there was not a Gilbert and Sullivan part for 
him, one should be written, because he was perfect, just as he was. 


* ak * * * * 


Margaret was there, when he went into his room. The fog was still 
thick, thick over the river—but not thick enough. 

“‘ There goes the police boat, looking for someone,” Margaret said, “ I 
hate to see them.” 

It was a small police boat, going along the river slowly, up against the 
Embankment a Donald could barely see the two policemen in it. 

“* Who are they looking for ?” 

“Oh ... anyone. Last week one of the waiters saw them take a man 
out of the water.” 

Donald felt queer. “‘ Did he jump in or fall in ? ” 

“* T don’t know, but where I lived there was a river with a bridge where 
I had to cross all the time. It was forty feet to the water. There was a 
poor soul with a lot of little children; she jumped in; but her skirts 
acted as a parachute, and some men working on the bank saw and got her 
out, so she wasn’t drowned ; but they had to put her in a Home for 
demented people for a long time. My collie dog, Beaut, had a thick, thick 
coat, and he loved the water, but he wouldn’t go in that river. Jim Jeems 
said he had more sense, he knew about the undercurrent. That river was 
as smooth as glass on top, and looked as peaceful ; but the undercurrent 
was a terrible thing.” 

“‘ A treach-er-ous river ? ”’ Donald asked. 

“ Yes,”’ Margaret said, “ that’s it. That’s just it. That’s what my mother 
always used to call it. She hated it.” 

Donald’s mother came in. He had a feeling he had better not tell her the 
things that Margaret had said ; but he kept thinking about it and looking 
at the river. Ugh . . . it made him feel all creepy and awful and cold. 

He was glad when the sun came out, and they took a walk. The river 
looked better then. They saw a woman and a girl with a woolly little 
black dog on a leash. The dog wouldn’t walk, half the time. It sat down 
and wouldn’t ; but the girl paid no attention to this ; she dragged it by 
the leash, sitting, right along. 

Donald said it would wear all its hair off where it sat if it kept doing that 
wouldn’t it ? She said yes, but probably it was only a puppy and it was 
tired—but old enough to know that if it wouldn’t walk, maybe they’d 
carry it. Babies of all kinds learned things like that very early. 

“ Did I ever do anything like that ? ” 
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“You did. Before you could talk, you used to throw your spoon down 
from your high chair. You would do that as often as nurse would pick it 
up ; and when she went to feed you, you would knock it out of her hand. 
The only way to break you was to let you throw the spoon on the floor and 
leave it there. Then you would howl and howl, your face all screwed up 
into the most awful crying—but not a tear in your eyes. Sheer rage it was, 
plain temper.” 

Donald laughed. “‘ I don’t do that now, do I? But Elinor, it doesn’t 
seem possible that I was a little bit of a baby like that.” 

“Well, you were. We all were. Didn’t you ever see those pictures of 
_ me? I was a very fat baby, with cheeks all—pouf—like this | ” 


* * % % * * 


Elinor got a cablegram. She didn’t tell Donald who sent it, or what it 
said, and he knew better than to ask. But he wondered. It made her eyes 
all big and sad, and she’d been laughing all afternoon, gay as gay. 

When she came in dressed for dinner, he said : 

“Why do people commit suicide ? ” 

“* Darling ! Whatever made you think of that ?”’ 

He didn’t tell her about the police boat, and she said she did not know 
why they did, unless they were not right in their minds—that no one in 
his right mind would, because no matter what it did to him, there was 
_ scarcely anyone anywhere who would not cause sorrow and trouble to 
someone if he took his life. ‘‘ And no matter how little one may like it,” 
she said, “‘ It is a solemn duty, always, to go on living. Don’t ask me why, 
- but believe, darling, that it is.” 

She said she would read to him, then—his book. He said, no, yours— 
What is it ? A French poet called Verlaine—you won’t like it much. He 
knew a few of the French words, but was too sleepy to think what they 
meant. Anyway, it made a lovely sound. Not as nice as when men read, 
of course ; but then, Elinor knew that. Elinor was pretty good... 


% * € * * * 


‘“‘ It frightens me a little. It seems unnatural. I almost wish he would 
get into more mischief ; he’s never been so good so long before. I don’t 
want him to be precocious, owlish child ; or a ‘ mother’s pet ’—and he 
has been with me too much lately . . .” 

“‘ No, I don’t want him to go to school until next term—think it will be 
better for him to be with boys his own age—he is a little ahead. These 
‘lessons ’ he is doing are more for routine than. . . .” 

Oh, dear ; he was eavesdropping again. 

“‘ Mother, I am here.”’ 

“Yes, Donald . . . thank you.” 


* * ® * * = 


‘‘ But mother, if we haven’t very much money, why doesn’t father send 
; >» 
us some ! 
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“He needs it for other things, darling. Look at the boats. I think that 
tug is coming to get the barges with the hay.” 

Donald stood beside her, looking out of his window. 

“ Ts father coming over here ? ” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“‘ Well, then, he will have to send us money. Lots of it. There are ever 
so many things we want to do.” 

“No, Donald.” 

“ Elinor—why ? ” 

“‘ Because father . . . isn’t ours any more.” 

So that was it. In a way, Donald had known ; at least he had known 
there was something wrong. Divorces, of course, he had heard about. 
There was a boy at school who had two mothers and two fathers ; some- 
times he stayed with one and sometimes the other. But one’s own father 
and mother . . . oh, no. Donald knew he would not like that. 

“‘ But if he is divorced, mother, he will have to send us alimony.” 

His mother looked at him, hard. ‘‘ No, Donald,” she said, “if you don’t 
mind, I don’t think we’ll have any alimony.” 

“Then what will we do ? ” 

“* Why we’ll work, and make our own. That is, I shall work. You will 
go to school, for a long time, of course.” 

“‘ But, Elinor, you can’t work. I have heard father say time and again 
that you were the most helpless woman in the world.” | 

“* Oh, yes, I can work. You just watch me.” 

“Work doing what ? ” 

“* Sell dresses, or maybe hats, in a shop. I shall walk up to the ladies and 
say, ‘ Good morning, madame. What may I have the pleasure of showing 
you to-day ?’; and, “ This, madame, is just your type ; it will be charming 
on you ; yes, very smart and so youthful.’ And I shall come to see you at 
your school, dressed in the most ravishing creations. You will be quite 
proud of me—you will see. But come along now, and go to bed.” 

She said she would eat her dinner quickly to-night, and look in after- 
wards to see if he was asleep—she knew it was a little hard to become 
accustomed to going right to sleep during the first few days of daylight- 
saving time. bey | : 

When she came back after dinner, Donald was not asleep. He had the 
pillows piled up high, and a book ready. She always arranged things so_ 
that there were plenty of pillows and a good light. She said it was the in- 
alienable right of every human being to read in bed—only she trusted 
him not to read after his proper bedtime, except in grave emergencies. 

This night she sat down on the side of his bed and smiled. 

“ Elinor, has father another wife now ? ” 

“Yes, Donald.” 

“Has he another little boy ? ” 

_“ No. But some day maybe he will have some children. Maybe a little. 
girl. I think that would be nicer, don’t you?” She was still smiling, but. 
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he saw tears in her eyes, and did not say anything about it because when 
you feel teary and anyone says anything, it makes it so much worse. But 
he said-no, he did not think any little girls would be nice, he did not want 
two families, only one. 

“Hush, Donald, never mind. These things happen, and they are difficult 


, to understand. You need not try. Don’t think about it any more.” 


] 


“But, Mother, do you understand ? ” 

“No, dear, not very well.” 

““ Does Father ? ” 

“TT... I doubt it. But remember this, Donald, whenever you want 
to go and stay with father, you may. He will be glad to have you, and he 


_ can do a great many things for you.” 


“Would he let me have a horse to ride with him in the park ? ” 

“Very likely.” 

“Will you be there ? ” 

cc Nos 

“Then I don’t want to go, ever.” 

“No, Donald, don’t say that. You don’t know. You need not think 
about it now, but sometime you may change your mind.” 

“I won’t.” There was a hard lump somewhere inside him. 

She took his book and leaned back on the pillows with him. They read 
together, not aloud, and the first one to finish a page was to raise their hand. 


_ Donald beat her only once, and then he cheated. She closed the book and 


told him to go to sleep—it was very late. 

Donald lay there in the dark. He was not asleep. He lay there a long, 
long time. Then he got up, opened his door and looked out. Seeing the 
rim of light around the other door, he knocked and went in. She was 
sitting in bed, looking very small. 

“* I cheated,” he said, “‘ on that last page.” 

“* T know you did, old son.” She held out her hand, and Donald shook 
it hard. 

SiMother*. 268i 

He crawled into her arms and she held him tight. 


* * * * % % 


The Gentleman-from-South-America was showing Elinor pictures in 
the drawing-room. He showed Donald one and said it was his wife and 
his little girl. ; 

“Why don’t you go and stay with them, then?” Donald asked him 
crossly. 

*“* Donald ! You may go to your room.” 

He went up the stairs, thump, thump ; and stood by the window. Now 
Elinor was displeased with him—very. She wouldn’t come in to see him 
for a long time, maybe not until after she had had her dinner, then maybe 
just look to see if he was asleep—which he would not be, no. She’d sit down 
there in the drawing-room, and that man would talk and talk to her about 
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South America ; and probably she’d marry him, and there would be more 
families, and more families. 

He leaned his head against the window frame. ‘ 

She moved up the river faster than most of them, that ship, black smoke 


coming in great rolls from her one tall stack. She was larger than most of — 
them, too, although not as large as an ocean liner ; but (he measured with © 
his eye) as long as one, two, three, four barges. All rusty and dirty looking, — 


and high up out of the water—you could see the water line. What they 
called a tramp steamer, he thought ; without any load now ; probably 
going to get some. 

He looked for her name. The ‘ Afterglow.’ A beautiful name, although 
she certainly was not a pretty ship ; but maybe strong and sturdy and very 
good. Af-ter-glow. You had to say it that way, all slow. It meant the 
light coming after, like in the sky after the sun goes down, or in a room 
as the last of the fire dies. 

He would not go to bed. 

Yes, he thought. That was it. That was the thing to do. Elinor wouldn’t 


like it very much at first, but it would save her worry, and later maybe — 


she’d be glad. Besides, he was not going to stay here. 

He put on another pair of woollen stockings, and his heaviest boots ; 
and got his leather coat. It was lined with flannel and the leather kept the 
rain out. He felt in his pocket. Yes, plenty of money. That was a good 
thing. It would come in handy. He had a shilling, a sixpence and three 
pennies and a ha’penny. He wrapped a woollen muffler around his neck 
and put a package of biscuits in his pocket. Ought to have nuts and 
raisins ; well, he’d get some on the way. 


* * * * * ak 


The policeman left him at the corner, and Donald was glad of that ; 
but he said he would watch and see him go safely in the door. 

It opened—the night porter with the moustache. Mother was standing 
there talking to the manager of the hotel. Donald hoped she wouldn’t 
say anything ; because if she did .. . if she did... He felt teary. 


She didn’t ; only put her hand on his shoulder and said they would go up 


in the lift. 


She didn’t say anything at all, at all; only told him to take a hot bath ; _ 
and lighted his fire ; and ordered him some supper with hot milk. He 


began to think it would be better if she did say something. 

“ I wanted,” he said, “‘ I wanted to go to work, and I couldn’t find it.” 

“ Find what, darling ? ” He was not sure she was listening. 

‘ The ship, called the ‘ Afterglow.’ I saw it on the river and thought 
I’d go to sea; it would save you worry, because I know it costs a lot to 
send me to school. Last year father said the bills were awful. But I walked 
and walked and I couldn’t find it ; and a policeman brought me back and 
noes nue . . humiliated. Besides, you were very angry with me, and I 
thenight. 24% 
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“Yes, Donald, I was displeased. I have never known you to be so rude. 
But never mind that, now. . . I would like, darling, for you to promise 
me one thing. If you ever start out again to go to work, I wish you would 
let me know.” 

“* T will promise, if you will promise me not to marry Mr. Watson.” 

“My dear! I think I can quite safely promise that.” She smiled, 


| but it was a kind of a tired little smile and didn’t get very far. ‘‘ That was 


' an absurd and very unreasonable idea for you to have. I have seldom seen 


a man more devoted to his wife and child than Mr. Watson is.” 
“Then why doesn’t he stay with them ? ” 
“ Sometimes it is necessary for people to be away ; and he is going back 


: next Saturday, very far on a ship. He had a great many presents for his 
wife and children, and he is very anxious to see them. Oh, Donald, darling, 


sometimes I don’t know what to say to you. You mustn’t go worrying 
about such things. You get them all mixed. But, I’ll tell you this—you 
are going to the country to-morrow, to the place where Jocelyn is, and 
the pony ; and stay there until it is time for you to go to school.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I am going to work—but remember, I have already been to school. 
It will be time enough for you to work when you are through with school ; 
and you are not to worry about money; one doesn’t always need very 
much.” , 

““ Td rather stay here with you.” 

“Yes, darling, but that will not be possible. I must be out all day, and 
there would be no one to walk with you ; and if you walked by yourself, 
you might get lost and have to have the policeman bring you home. You 
wouldn’t like that. In the country, it is different. ‘There are so many things 
you can do. And I’ll come down to see you—and you can write me letters.” 

“* Here to this hotel ? ” 

“No ; what would I want with all this space, with you not here? [ll 
send you the address. Now, darling, you must go to sleep.” 

But he couldn’t, right away. He was tired and his legs ached. Well, 
probably it would be better to be in some place that Elinor knew about, 
where Jocelyn was, and where she could come ; but a pony wasn’t a 
horse. ‘There was a hard lump somewhere inside him. Father. . . 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CHILDREN AND LITERATURE 
(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury). 


aa am preparing a book on the subject of Children and Literature, and 1 should be 
deeply grateful if you would permit me the use of your valuable columns to ask any of 
your readers who may possess interesting, curious, or amusing literary efforts by children 
to be good enough to give me the opportunity of reading and, possibly, using them. 

I should, of course, return all MSS. sent to me and refund the cost of postage.—Yours, etc., 


: GEORGE GREER. 
21 Little Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


January ist, 1934. 


PENINSULAR 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury). 


IR,—May I thank you for championing me against Major G. F. Page’s attack on my 
knowledge of the English language, which I have been at such pains to acquire ever since 
I left my native country ? 

And may I say that I accept, although I would never have dared to make the suggestion 
myself, Major Page’s implication that an intelligent soldier, a calculating horse, and a bull- 
terrier admiring a sunset are of an equal rarity >—Yours, etc., 

A. G. MACDONELL. 
Hascombe Place, 
Godalming, Surrey. 


January 4th, 1934. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is inutted. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him, 


GENERAL NOTES 


OETICAL Miscellanies of the eighteenth century have long been a weakness 

of mine, and it is always a pleasure to find a new one—however unimportant. 

Recently, in the small book-cum-curiosity-cum-junk emporium of a seaside 

town I bought for an exiguous sum a small octavo volume containing two 
verse publications, one being an eighteenth century miscellany of which I had 
not previously heard. If I include in my present notes some particulars of this 
book, it is partly in the hope that some reader may be able to tell me something 
about it—for the collection ought to be traceable, and I must confess that I have 
done no very intensive research upon it. The title of the book is Poems By A Literary 
Society ; Comprehending Original Pieces in the Several Walks of Poetry. ‘Uhe imprint 
is “* London, Printed for the Society, by J. Nichols ; and sold by T. Becket, in Pall 
Mall; and J. Sewell, Cornhill. MDCCLXXXIV.” Hoping that, since Nichols was 
the printer, he would have something to say about these poems, I have looked in his 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, and also in his Select Collection of Poems, 
but without success. The book contains sixty-six pages, and the pieces are all signed 
with initials, The moving spirit was probably one “‘ W.V.M.”—at any rate he wrote 
the opening Ode to Genius, which is notable in the annuals of English Poetry (if 
for nothing else) for being possibly the only poem in which Henry James Pye, who 
became Poet Laureate in 1790, is mentioned with respect—nay, with enthusiasm. 
Hearken to what ‘ W.V.M.” writes : 


See where advance the classic train, 
Sublime, pathetic, soft, and gay : 
Hayley and Pye with vig’rous strain, 
Tune to soft peace the lofty lay. 


Fair Seward’s sympathetic woe, 
Mason confest thy elder child, 
Warton inspir’d with fancy’s glow, 

And comic Anstey laughing wild. 


Other contributors to the collection signed with the initials ‘ T.P.”, ““ W.B.P.”, 
“AP.”, “S.C.”, ““W.D.” and “H.” While some satirical lines signed “ J.B.” 
make one wonder—no doubt idly—whether one may be upon the tracks of Mr. 
Boswell, especially as among “‘ W.V.M.’s ” contributions is a Sonnet to Dr. Fohnson. 
Perhaps enough of my readers are fervid Johnsonians for it to be permissible to 
quote this last effusion entire : 


Johnson ! whose art instructs the Poet’s lyre, 
My Muse enraptur’d hails thy splendid page, 
Where ev’ry beauty, ev’ry grace conspire, 
And lofty genius mix’d with Judgment sage. 


Still may that Judgment guide the improving age, 
That genius still its noblest efforts raise ; 

So that no scribbler urge the critic’s rage, 
No tuneful Muse e’er mourn neglected lays. 
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In vain would sons of Envy mock thy power, 
The fame they seek despise with wayward pride ; 
From thee they gain the flutter of an hour, 
But for thy rays that little hour denied : 
As planets to that Sun their lustre owe, 
Whose blaze obscures the beam their borrow’d lights bestow. 


One hopeful clue as to identity presented itself. Among the contributions of “ S.C.” 
are some lines to “ Peter Pindar.” They are in answer to his Lyric Odes of 1782, 
addressed to the Royal Academicians, and they contain the phrase ‘“‘ For thou art 
out and we are in ’”—which might lead one to suppose that they were written by an 
R.A. But at the time there was no R.A., or even A.R.A., with the initials “‘ S.C.”— 
unless one counts John Singleton Copley. It seems unlikely, however, that he would 
have signed with only two of his three initials, and the clue therefore seems to lead 
one nowhere. “S.C.”, incidentally, in the course of some verses on Sensibility, 
produces the following delectable stanza : 


Nor vainly by the warrior’s clashing car 
Their small still voice the tender passions try, 
The blood will cool, and cease the rage of war, 
And leave the victor victim of a sigh ! 


A pleasing picture, surely ! Nor can I refrain from quoting a couple of stanzas from 
“A.P.’s” The Social Fire : a Matrimonial Song : 


Let poets feign in hidden grove 
Diana, or the Queen of Love, 
With Cupids sporting in the air, 
Attendant on the royal fair ; 

A sweeter theme awakes my lyre, 
To celebrate my social fire. 


See the dear girl, o’er all the fair 

My choice and my peculiar care ; 

I bless the day she join’d her hand 
With mine in happy wedlock’s band ; 
And, listening to my fond desire, 
She deign’d to grace my social fire. 


How very touching and agreeable it all is. Can any reader tell me anything of this 
*“* Literary Society ” and its members ? I hope so. 


NCE-popular songs figure largely in Number 15 of that delightfully produced 

collector’s quarterly The Colophon (229 West 43rd Street, New York. Annual 
Subscription $15). It is true that Rock Me To Sleep, Mother, by Elizabeth Akers 
(of whom Mr. John 'T. Winterich writes), was not originally written as a song, but 
it had a great success as such ; and it fits in very suitably in a number which contains 
articles on the songs of Stephen Foster and Thomas Moore. Mr. Josiah K. Lilly is 
responsible for the account of Foster, who wrote The Old Folks at Home, My Old 
Kentucky Home, Willie We Have Missed You and many other famous ditties. While 
Mr. P. H. Muir writes on Moore’s Irish Melodies. Miss Janet Camp Buck has an 
article on Charles Augustus Howell and the Exhumation of Rossetti’s Poems. 


HE fourth and final part of volume 30 of Book-Auction Records has just been 

issued by Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles (subscription price £1 tos. per 

annum). It contains over three thousand records of books sold during last July and 
zZ* 
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August, and also the index for the whole season then ended. The proprietors expect 
to issue their third general index, covering the last ten volumes of their publication, 
before the end of 1934. Book-Auction Records is a reference book of the greatest value 
to anyone who collects, sells, or is otherwise concerned with, old or rare books. 
It is a pleasure to see that it continues to flourish. 


Ne 79 of the Bodleian Quarterly Record contains, I think, a larger number 
of pages than usual. Mr. J. P. L. Lyell contributes an article (illustrated by 
facsimiles) on James I and the Bodleian Library Catalogue of 1620. ‘There are shorter 
papers on Henry Bell : A Naughty and Juggling Printer, and on Samuel Pepys and John 
Wallis. List of Desiderata and of Recent Accessions are given. The notes include an 
appreciation of the work of Mr. G. W. Wheeler, who has just retired from the staff 
of the library. The price of B.Q.R. (which is to be obtained from the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford) is 4s. 8d. per annum, post free. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


HREE north-country catalogues are, by chance, on the top of my pile this 

month. The first is Number 33, issued by Messrs. Charles Thurnan & Sons, 
of 11-13 King’s Arms Lane, Carlisle. This is a miscellaneous list, consisting mostly 
of books published during the past half-century or so. A manuscript poem, of 14 
lines, by Mr. Hugh Walpole, entitled To David, is offered for seven guineas. ‘There 
are special sections devoted to the Lake District and to Scotland. Some botanical 
books include a copy of Coste’s Flore de la France, 3 volumes, 1901-6, which is 
certainly not over-priced at a pound. 


Y second catalogue is Number 548 of Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, 12 South 
Castle Street, Liverpool. This includes a good many finely illustrated books. 
Owen and Blakeway’s History of Shrewsbury, 2 volumes, 1825, first edition, a large 
paper copy with proof plates, is priced {10 10s. A large paper copy of G. Lodge’s 
Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, 12 volumes, 1835, costs £13 13S. 


HE third north country list is from Mr. R. D. Steedman, of 17 Saville Row, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. This again is a miscellaneous catalogue. A large paper 
copy of Caley, Ellis and Bandinel’s important edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
9 volumes, folio, 1817-30, is priced £30. Several pages are devoted to books on 
Philology, including Surnames and Place Names, Slang, Dialect and the like. 


ESSRS. DOBELL, of 8 Bruton Street, W.1, have issued the first part of a 

catalogue of English Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. This contains many 
rare and out of the way books by authors going down (alphabetically speaking) to 
Sir Robert Howard. The list is to be commended to the attention of all collectors of 
such things. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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~BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE PRODUCTION OF CODEX SINAITICUS 


LTHOUGH Codex Sinaiticus has lately shared with the monster of 
Loch Ness a very large place in the news, there is still room, perhaps, 
for a short note on its production and history. Its place in the study of 
the Bible text must be left to the ingenuity of Biblical scholars. As the 
manuscript has been freely corrected by different hands, its happy transfer to the 
British Museum will enable the exegete and the palzographer to put their heads 
together and judge from the character of the writing and the ink used what authority 
and value the emendations may have. In 1911 the Clarendon Press issued a magnificent 
reproduction in collotype of the New Testament portion, with a description of the 
Codex and an introduction to its history by Professor Kirsopp Lake. By the generosity 
of an anonymous benefactor it was possible to issue the Old Testament portion also 
in 1922. Professor Lake gives reasons for believing that the manuscript was written 
in Egypt about the middle of the fourth century. He argues, however, from correc- 
tions in the text which have been traced to a scribe of Caesarea in Palestine, that the 
Codex was in that city at least as early as the seventh century and perhaps much 
earlier ; and he agrees that it may have been written at Caesarea and not in Egypt. 
It is known that at the monastery of Caesarea Pamphilus formed a famous library, 
taking for its nucleus the books which had belonged to Origen. These books were 
written on papyrus, for paper was unknown except in the Far East, and vellum was 
not yet in general use as a material for books. Professor Lake quotes from St. Jerome, 
showing how in the fourth century Euzoius, Bishop of Caesarea, concerned at the 
decay which threatened the destruction of Origen’s library, endeavoured to renew it 
on vellum—if that is the meaning of “ bibliothecam membranis . . . instaurare 
conatus.” It is pleasant to think that Sinaiticus may be one of the books so copied. 
The famous Codex Vaticanus, which in many ways is so nearly related to Sinaiticus, 
and dates from a little earlier, perhaps, in the same century, seems to have been written 
in some such way, for in his Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleography Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson is able to compare it with a papyrus commentary on the Theae- 
tetus which dates from the second century and is now in the British Museum : 
One is accordingly tempted [he adds] to think that the text or texts which the scribe of 
this Codex used as his prototype may have been papyrus rolls very much of the character 
of the Theaetetus, and that he adapted his style to the excellent older patterns which lay 
before him. 


At any rate the vellum codices, written in Greek uncials, of which C. Vaticanus, 
C. Sinaiticus, and C. Alexandrinus are the three earliest in date as well as the most 
famous of all those which have come down to us practically entire, seem to derive 
immediately from papyrus rolls ; and they carry on the old script whose succession 
may be traced downwards from the earliest Greek manuscripts which have survived. 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson writes of the Greek uncial writing that 
in the consideration of the more typical examples of the early vellum codices, in the 
first place what attracts the eye most of all is the great beauty and firmness of the characters. 
The general result of the progress of any form of writing through a number of centuries is 
decadence and not improvement. But in the case of uncial writings there is improvement 
and not decadence. This is to be attributed to the change of material, the firm and smooth 
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surface of the vellum giving the scribe greater scope for displaying his skill as a calli- 

grapher. In other words, there appears to have been a period of renaissance with the general 

introduction of vellum as the ordinary writing material. (Introduction to Greek and Latin 

Palazography, 1912.) 

Sir Edward quotes from St. Jerome the earliest known reference to uncial writing : 
“‘uncialibus ut aiunt litteris.” Although the derivation of the name is uncertain, 
it stands for the alphabet of wide curved majuscular letters, as distinguished from 
the more angular early forms which gradually yielded place to them. 

The stately pages of Sinaiticus measure about 13 inches wide by 14} inches deep. 
The text is arranged for the most part in four columns each some two inches wide ; 
but the latter part of the Old Testament—from the Psalms as far as the missing 
pages—is written with two columns to the page. There are 48 lines on most of the 
pages, and the uncial letters are of somewhere about the size of Caslon’s 14-pt. or 
16-pt. Old Face Titling. There are no accents—these only came into use later, to 
become the especial plague of schoolboys and of printers. 

Many visitors to Sinaiticus at the British Museum go on to the King’s Library 
to compare it with Codex Alexandrinus, which is generally believed to date from the 
fifth century. Compared with Sinaiticus the later manuscript has a much more 
jaunty air with its big initial letters rather self-consciously displayed in the margin, 
whereas the letters of Sinaiticus are all level, a new paragraph being reticently 
indicated by the slight protrusion of its first letter into the margin. Alexandrinus is 
almost certainly of Egyptian origin. It was presented to our King Charles I by 
Cyril Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople, and formerly patriarch of Alexandria. 


THE GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESS 


R. ROBERT GIBBINGS has handed over the Golden Cockerel Press to a 

triumvirate consisting of Mr. Christopher Sandford, late of the Boar’s Head 
Press, and a director of the Chiswick Press and the Golden Hours Press, Mr. Francis 
Newberry, a director of the Chiswick Press, and Mr. Owen Rutter, the well-known 
author. The Press has its London office at 10 Staple Inn, which is also the office of 
the Golden Hours Press. 


THE PRINTER, HIS CUSTOMERS AND HIS MEN 


N October last Dr. John Johnson, Printer to the Oxford University Press, 

delivered at the London School of Printing the third of the J. M. Dent Memorial 
Lectures, taking for his subject a conscientious printer’s own outlook and _ his 
relations with his customers and his men. The lecture has since been published by 
Messrs. Dent (1s. 6d. net). It is so full of information and suggestion on some of 
the problems of book-production that I hope to deal with it at greater length in 
some future number. Meanwhile I counsel everyone who takes any interest in the 
subject of these Notes to get himself a copy. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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LAWRENCE WEAVER. By CLoucH W1Lu1iaMs ELLIs. Bles. 6s. 


Ik is difficult for a friend to write a memoir of one who has died. Maybe it could 
be done by letter to someone who had for some years been away ; but beyond a 
plain narration of facts, to appraise one’s friend publicly is almost certainly to present 
him in a perspective, that is out of drawing : his height will be exaggerated, and his 
dress too richly coloured. It was with something of this feeling that having read it 
I put this book into my bag some days ago. But now, thinking it over Sir Lawrence 
Weaver takes place in my mind a fuller shape than ever he did when I occasionally 
met him in real life, for then (not being one of his closer friends) I knew little of his 
early days. Before the war I used to meet him in the offices of Country Life, when I 
had a pretty shrewd idea of his value to that paper. 

Mr. Clough Williams Ellis’s book then, brings his friend to mind, a real person, 
and we remember the good he did. It is notable that those men who suffer from cram- 
ped and confined minds, willy nilly seek to prosper by exposing weakness in their 
rivals. Who has not heard this when architects talk together, and Doctors of Medicine, 
are they less jealously critical ? But whereas the common kind of man strives to raise 
itself above its neighbours, Sir Lawrence Weaver was raised among his fellows by 
them, and to use a metaphor, was borne aloft, the maker of a happy and winning 
century, by his applauding friends. He helped men to good fortune, men who deserved 
his help, and as he did so he was buoyed up on their successes as a boat is inevitably 
lifted by the wave. 

So easily did Sir Lawrence carry his success, that it was easily assumed that he 
was never without it, wrapped about him like a cloak, but this, Mr. Ellis will tell 
many, who knew him little, was far from the case. His father vanished from his 
mother’s life when he was young, and it appears that he was freely brought up to use 
his own brains, being steered rather than directed. In this book his relationship 
with his mother is suggested, and the suggestion is one to be envied. 

His influence in architecture was felt while he was alive, and in this book is described. 
None who knew him doubted the value of his guidance, but here we learn that he 
not only “‘ spotted ” the winners, but he also trained them to success. The various 
appointments he held were the better for his service, but he seemed to the world 
to hold them lightly as a means to encourage men to a more generous way of life 
rather than as a duty to be ponderously performed. Keen on interesting the dullard 
in the sparkle of life, in its good things, in its pleasant gardens, and in its gracious 
terraces, he did not, like the ordinary missionary, attempt to get his creed accepted 
by carefully built Euclidean argument. He did it by stimulating a living interest in 
unexpected places, by leading men to peep at sunlit scenes, much as the tripper to 
the hill outside Rome is made to view the whole City crowned by St. Peter’s through 
a keyhole. He stirred men to share his interest through the mind’s eye rather than 
through the mind, and they continued to seek that visualised beauty as men seek 
to make real a happiness that has as yet been imagined only. 
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Those who enjoy the writings of Sir Lawrence Weaver will wish that Mr. Ellis 
had added a list of his books. One of those which I particularly remember, both as 
characteristic of the author, and as probably the best short book on the subject, 
is his book on Christopher Wren. It reads as easily as it must have been written, 
and is accurate and scholarly, but in no place heavy or pedantic. He had a buoyant 
mind, but ’twas anchored in reality. Indeed, it was Sir Lawrence Weaver’s particular 
merit that he could write seriously and lightly at the same time, and the reader’s 
suspicion that he probably lived in like manner becomes more and more an accepted 
opinion as his friend Mr. Ellis’s book is read. 


THE FREEMASONS’ HOSPITAL AT HAMMERSMITH. 


A visit to this building is healthy, for here, ‘‘ Architecture ” is nearly in the same 
relationship to the other attributes of life as it was in the Middle Ages. The hospital 
is efficient within the limits of man’s present knowledge ; it only fails, and that by 
very little, in this architectural relationship. The occasional affectation of “ looks ” 
appears poorly by comparison with the sanity of the whole. For instance, I regret 
some signs of a self-conscious “‘ Modernity,” and the use of “Tudor” thin red 
bricks outside. In regard to the latter I much prefer the grey-brown brick-work of 
the newer block of the Radcliffe Infirmary buildings at Oxford, a building but lately 
finished under the supervision of Mr. Ronald Dodd. But for the most part “ Art” 
or the special finish of the building is appropriate and sufficient. The great window 
of the Entrance Hall is beautiful ; and I hope that in the future those who have to 
consider the glazing of Church windows will look at it before they order that little 
pieces of coloured glass should be again joined together in lead calms. 

For the rest, the perfect apparatus for healing to be seen in this hospital leads to 
thoughts bearing on wider issues than Architecture. There are chambers fitted for 
the diagnosis of every class of illness, there are great and lesser kitchens, and there 
are Nurses’ serveries supplied with sterilised tap-water ; and with taps specially 
shaped for filling hot water bottles, and containers for sterilised bandages. In the 
kitchens rustless steel is insistently present in boilers, steamers, hot plates, ovens and 
elsewhere for steam sterilizers. A new Queen of Sheba would leave this building 
saying that not half of its healing power had been reported to her. Here, man’s organ- 
ised activity has indeed produced something rare and useful ; but it is produced for 
one section of the public alone, and, for its use, on I do know what terms. 

On leaving the building the outside World appears shabby and mean. In this 
condition the visitor is apt to be impatient of the vested interests that prevent a 
clearance of this slatternly outside life, of such impatience was borne the powers 
given to Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler. This hospital more than anything I have yet 
seen justifies such ejaculations as “‘ For God’s sake let’s get someone to rule who, 
though he may burn innocent living creatures, will, at the same time destroy by his 
fire the infected dirt of an old World.” That is the mood that comes on one on leaving 
this building for the outer air. Habit almost led me to write “for the fresh air of heaven.” 
Even in this matter of ‘‘ God’s fresh air” the hospital has something to show, for 
by comparison with the cleaned air in the more special chambers of this building, 
the air of the town, of the earth’s surface, appears clogged with the dirt of war, 
the dirt of narrow and dark backyards, and the soot of many chimneys. (At certain 
hours of the day, I think more accurately, I should say at certain half-hours of the 
ant even this good building contributes a quotum of black smoke to London’s dark 
air). 
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It would be interesting to know of this hospital what proportion of floor area is 
devoted to the staff, and to the staff’s mechanism relative to that devoted to the patient; 
and of England ; how many wards so equipped should be built to serve its people 
to-day. Here in perfect conditions one hundred and eighty patients can be tended in a 
generous building. What percentage of our countrymen is in need of such attention, 
and for how many hours of his life should it be bestowed on him ? With such know- 
ledge gained, a wise country would quickly equip for itself the right number of 
such buildings. And in order that, in the matter of healing, there should be no 
privileged classes or privileged groups, our imagined dictator would begin by com- 
pelling all men, and all women too, to be enrolled as Freemasons ; and, gratefully 
acknowledging the service that the Society has rendered, this commanding power 
would order that no secret society should exist but that, to which all people should 
Owe service : the service not of tribes, nor of Nations, nor of groups, not even of 
humanity itself, but of Virtue on earth. 


A. R. POWYS 
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THE: TAERIES 


SILLY SYMPHONIES. Disney. United Artists. Tatler. 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND. McLeop. Paramount. Plaza. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY VIII. Korpa. London Films. Leicester Square 
Theatre. 


CRADLE SONG. LeIsen. Paramount. Plaza. 
LA MATERNELLE. Benoit-Levy and Epstetn. Universal Film S.A. Academy. 
THUNDER OVER MEXICO. EtsensTEIn. Zenifilm. Marble Arch Pavilion. 


Ho. milestones were reached by the movies last year—the all-star cast of 
Grand Hotel, the one-act personality of Mae West, Disney’s coloured symphonies 
and the appearance of May Robson in every film. With a pertinacity that might have — 
been mistaken for progression, the cinema travelled a neat circle and marked the 
end of the year with the all-star cast of Alice in Wonderland, Mae West doing her 
same act less well, Disney doing his better and May Robson pitching into all that 
came her way. 

It will thus be seen to have been a stars’ year. There were such directors’ films as 
I Am A Fugitive and Power And Glory ; Capra and others did good work ; but 
Pabst, Pudovkin, Clair and Mamoulian failed, and all of this was offset by Elizabeth 
Bergner, Veidt (getting better in successively worse films), and the arrival of new 
stars such as Wieck, West, Hepburn, King Kong and Charles Laughton. Producers 
raced to find all-star casts for films that needed no acting, or vehicles that gave 
acting opportunities to one star at a time. Paramount, uncertain what to do with a 
modern neurotic actress, put Dorothea Wieck in a convent. The result was neither 
another Maedchen in Uniform nor an adequate translation of a good play. Cradle Song 
had neither Sierra’s spirituality nor his lyric earthiness. Radio pushed forward an 
interesting personality as a good actress and even made Hepburn impersonate one, 
which she could not do. Jean Harlow emerged suddenly, if belatedly, as a witty 
actress in Hollywood’s best Hollywood satire, Blonde Bombshell, a film which began 
well and ended perfectly. So by degrees we come to Mae West, who is not so much 
a star as a portentous comet with a red light on its tail, to show from which quarter it 
comes. This queen should have succeeded better than most, since she chooses her 
own films and, indeed, writes them. But it has taken only three pictures to eclipse her, 
because she forgets that while a little of what you fancy does you good, too much 
ruins the appetite. She should know more about appetite, since she thrives on its 
artificial stimulation. But naiveté has its disadvantages and Mae West is nothing if 
not naive. She builds her films, as her plays, on the assumption that it is unusual for 
people to go to bed. Anticipation is her watchword, and it keeps her so excited that 
she can sweep America by claiming to be honest with sex. This alone makes her 
remarkable, since it is the last thing she is. She treats the oldest game as a business and, 
bedizened, bare-bosomed, big-hearted, she personifies what every street-walker 
forty years ago longed to be. They can now learn that it takes forty years to become 
it, by which time one has to turn survival into novelty. 


Walt Disney knows best what to do with a star. Bored, like so many of us, with 
Mickey, he deftly introduced Pluto, a dog the same size as the mouse ; now, he 
threatens to star the three pigs in their own right. This is good news, so long as we 
have not seen the last of the wolf. Perhaps he could be starred too ; he is so like the 
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big, bad Veidt. The pigs should be starred, for they are much more of the Mickey- 
world than of that of the more abstract symphonies. Here Disney is free to develop, 
weaving colour into his pattern as he has previously woven music and line. You 
need only compare the early Trees and Flowers and Father Neptune with Birds in 
Spring and Father Noah’s Ark to see how much Disney has developed, in feeling 
as in technique, since those first coloured symphonies. I commend to your notice 
the wolf going blue in the face, the alarming change of hue undergone by the ogres in 
Lullaby Land. I would remark on the fate of the skunks, the plight of the hippopo- 
tamus and the love of the rabbits in Father Noah’s Ark, and then remind you of that 
other ark in Santa’s Workshop, made two years ago. In that older film you can also 
see first use of that mauve which now lights with such sudden brilliance so many of 
his scenes. You can see, further, the apotheosis of that musical procession which 
has always been Disney’s favourite finale ; there, also, in the flight of the reindeer, 
is to be observed a new wealth of poetry which comes out at full richness in the 
end to Father Noah’s Ark, a film which was perhaps partly responsible for the fact 
that the opening titles of Henry VIII were greeted in silence on the first night. 
Disney’s coloured films are the best thing in the cinema, and the Tatler, running an 
all-Disney programme to queueing audiences, was the best cinema in London. 


Nevertheless, much as they draw people to movies, I think their inclusion in a 
programme is fatal to other films shown. Lullaby Land intensified the pedestrianism of 
Red Wagon, and the first-night audience at The Private Life of Henry VIII cheered 
the very announcement of Disney, but received the opening titles of the big film, 
including the name of the chief actor, with little ovation. The first reel was well under 
way before there was any of that applause known as spontaneous. I mention this 
because it is commonly held that first-night audiences are uncritical ; actually they 
are the only ones not swayed by press-reports. This film was first shown in America, 
where audiences were both amused, as always, at scandal about English kings, and 
amazed that England should make such a picture. It was shown in Paris, which always 
takes kindly to what may be termed non-Stope infidelity. Consequently it came to 
England with a ready-made reputation, and who were we to go against the opinion 
of audiences not normally enthusiastic over British films ? Had not our own Charles 
Laughton given up fabulous wages to appear at the Old Vic, and was he not in the 
film, acting the part of parts, which, it was understood, he had been created to play ? 


He played it as his six previous films had led one to expect ; flashily, but not bril- 
liantly. It was an externalised performance, giving us the spoilt king and the amorous 
old gent, but little of the proud Tudor or compleat man of the Renascence. It was 
amusing. Film-goers are rarely students of history, and it mattered little that there 
was no hint of the grime, as well as of the glamour, of Tudor England, no suggestion 
of poverty, and no suggestion of age in the star’s eyes, which peered out with bright 
innocence from skilfully ageing make-up. French camera-work and Hungarian 
direction made gay entertainment, in which Lady Tree stole all her scenes and 
Merle Oberon, in a few minutes as Anne Boleyn, made hers the high-light of the 
film. Those who were disappointed blamed the flippant scenario for allowing Henry 
no greatness, and awaited Mr. Laughton’s Shakespearean king. This time, they blamed 
Shakespeare. The truth probably is that Mr. Laughton excels so at depicting the 
under-dog that something of Henry, who is so much of a top-dog, is bound to escape 
him. Unless he appears in The Rose Without A Thorn, we must now wait for his 
Falstaff, about which there can be no excuses, since that is one figure of fun who has 
greatness. Meanwhile, Frank Vosper still gives the only Henry VIII that approaches 
any expression of that exuberant king. 
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The laborious version of Alice in Wonderland suffers from the same defects—it 
looks like the real thing, but isn’t. I have rarely seen a film with less sense of fun, 
and it is a pleasure to be consoled by La Maternelle, which is commonplace film-craft, 
but has as much humour and beauty as a silly symphony. It has also, thanks to the 
direction of Madeleine Renaud and Mady Berry, some of that little-understood 
quality, love. This is the sort of film Cradle Song should have been. 

Long ago Eisenstein made a Mexican film. The picture which bears his name at — 
Marble Arch is what has happened to it. It is not Eisenstein’s film, and no amount of 
protestation from Upton Sinclair, representing his backers, must be allowed to make 
anyone think that it is. An Eisenstein film takes final form in its cutting. The cutting 
of Thunder Over Mexico was done by one Sol Lesser. I am concerned neither with 
political aspects nor artistic waywardness ; I merely know my cinema and a film 
bearing the name of Eisenstein should be cut by Eisenstein. The credit, if any, of 
the production at Marble Arch, should go to Sol Lesser ; to the director and ourselves, 
sympathy. For the world has lost a film cycle in order that its backers might recoup 
themselves on a pretty picture. 


PUBLICATIONS 


FILM TECHNIQUE. By V. I. Pupovxin. Newnes. 3s. 6d. 
FILMCRAFT. By Aprian BruneL. Newnes. 3s. 6d. 


These volumes are the first in the Filmcraft Series, later numbers of which 
are unspecified. Pudovkin’s is a reprint of the book published in 1929 under much 
the same title. There are now added some of the author’s theories on sound, which 
would be more impressive had not his practice in this field been recently witnessed. 

Mr. Brunel’s book is emphatically not one of those which “‘ tells the home cinéaste 
all that he doesn’t know ” for the simple reason that it tells him more even than that. 
There are appendices by worthies engaged in the more reputable English companies, 
but Mr. Brunel’s own contributions more combine verve with value and as it is 
impossible not to lose one’s heart to an author who describes talkies as being 
“sentenced to the Western Electric chair,” I heartily recommend his book to all 
who, like myself, not only think they know more than the others, but more than they 
actually do. 

ROBERT HERRING 
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FICTION—I 


ANTHONY ADVERSE. By Hervey ALLEN. Gollancz. ros. 6d. 
BREDON AND SONS. By Net BELL. Collins. 8s. 6d. 


MEN AGAINST THE SEA. By Cuartes Norpuorr and James Norman HA tt. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


F a novel is very long, people who borrow books from libraries cannot read it 

in a single evening and bring it back next day. The libraries therefore have to 
order more copies of a long book than of a short one to supply an equal demand. 
One thoroughly good reason for writing long novels is immediately obvious. They 
are profitable. The only other good reason is that the author cannot say all that he 
has to say, as well as he actually does say it, in less space. 

Anthony Adverse is enormous, It has 1,272 closely printed pages. It must contain 
about 380,000 words. That is to say that it is as long as four average novels put 
together—thirty shillingsworth of “‘ reading-matter ”’ for ten-and-six. One of the 
reasons the American publishers produce for its large sale before Christmas in 
that country is that “ its unusual length appealed to thousands of bargain-hunters.” 
It is also, they say, a “ good story ” and a decided change from the sexy neurotic 
novels of recent years. In view of all that, Mr. Gollancz says that he had to exercise 
considerable self-restraint to withhold the book until the New Year. Rather touchingly 
he tells us these intimate details on the wrapper, which is what they call a little gem. 
In a very short space with skill that Mr. Allen might envy, he succeeds in suggesting 
all the romance of publishing—the excited cables from across the sea, the infuriated 
mob of English novel-readers clamouring for the book and even intimidating their 
booksellers in the fashionable Fascist manner, and the thin-lipped man at the helm 
or on the bridge or wherever it is, quietly “‘ holding his hand.” 

The other curious thing about the wrapper is that Mr. Hervey Allen’s name is 
in very small print, quite overshadowed by that of Mr. Noél Coward, who “ thought 
it absolutely magnificent and loved every word of it.” Unwary bargain-hunters, 
if they were in a hurry, might easily buy the book and take it home before they dis- 
covered that Mr. Coward didn’t write it. “‘ In view of all this,” to use Mr. Gollancz’s 
phrase, ‘“‘ we had to exercise considerable self-restraint ” in not damning the book 
out of hand as an audacious piece of commercial book-making, or, more bluntly, 
as a ramp. The self-restraint needed to read every word of it, like Mr. Coward, was 
rigorous and painful. It was a process of mortification of the spirit. Only the hope 
that behind the blurbs lay concealed an unknown monster of genius made it possible 
to me. And I was disappointed. Mr. Allen could have said all that he does say about 
his handsome mongrel bastard in half the number of words. The book is full of 
incidents and adventures, so full that they jostle one another out of the reader’s 
memory. But many of them have no intrinsic interest and add nothing to our 
knowledge of the hero, of Napoleonic times or of ‘‘ general human nature.” They 
are merely another few pages of competent lively writing which for other than com- 
mercial reasons might as well not have been written. 

But Mr. Coward’s admiration is not inexplicable. The book is a great feat not 
only of endurance but of what the dramatic critics call showmanship. Mr. Allen 
has realised that the public is ready for more novels of action. He has given them 
dollops of action. But he has also realised that “‘ sexy neurotic novels ”’ have given 
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them a taste for “‘ psycho-physical ” description of human relationships. He gives 
them dollops of that, which are sometimes quite startling in a costume-piece. He has 
realised that the movies have given them a taste for varied scenes and an impression of 
vastness. He has given them three continents. Anthony Adverse is a stupendously 
clever synthesis‘of popular elements and deserves recognition as such. Higher 
claims for it have and will be made, but I do not think they are justified, unless 
Mr. Allen assures us that he did not know what he was doing, which is a horrible 
thought. 

It 74 impossible to make a synopsis of such a story, but the element of surprise 
. which Mr. Allen very ingeniously mixes with the other ingredients right up to the 
end is supplied by a number of female characters who crop up out of the past at 
suitable moments and appear to be going to settle down quietly, have babies and 
finish the story. But they all disappear equally suddenly and send Signor Adverse to 
another corner of the globe. The last but one does actually marry him and produce 
a daughter, but she gets burnt to death with her child and Signor Adverse goes to 
live in a cave like a savage. But the Red Indians capture him and keep him as a god 
until he escapes into New Spain where he is arrested and sent to a prison, which is 
also a leper-hospital, in Mexico. This is the penultimate chapter where we might 
expect a little peace. You see the sort of thing. If you like it, you cannot be 
disappointed. 

Bredon and Sons is also long, but not so long. It only has 624 pages. It is also full 
of characters and incidents, but not so full and not so sensational. Mr. Bell has nothing 
as startling as Mr. Allen’s crucifixion of Brother Fran¢ois by the niggers, and nothing 
as ‘‘ sexy ”—the American publisher’s word, I must remind you—as Mr. Allen’s 
description of his hero and the first woman. But his book is rather more like a work 
of art. Not because it is less sensational, but perhaps because it is less long. Mr. Bell 
has exercised more vigorously his power of selection. Any given paragraph in Bredon 
and Sons is more necessary to the whole than any given paragraph in Anthony Adverse. 
And that is higher praise, and fairer comparison than it sounds. It can be tested by 
getting the two books and trying to cut them. 

Mr. Bell tells the story of the decline of an East Anglian boat-building business, 
which has been in the same family for hundreds of years, and the rise of some members 
of the youngest generation of Bredons in various industries and professions outside 
Senwich, their native town. One becomes a distinguished aero-engineer, another 
the director of a patent mackintosh firm; another a successful actress, another 


a popular novelist. Sociologically it is an interesting book because it shows the | 


double action of success and decay. No Bredons had ever been so prosperous and 
so famous as the young Bredons. No Bredons had ever been so unstable. It is not 
an easy theme to make convincing without a creating machine of morality to assist. 
Mr. Bell would have succeeded, had he not made his characters at least talk-like 
types instead of individuals. The dialogue, of which there is great deal, is the weakest 
part of the book. It is altogether too bright and slangy or too quaintly East Anglian 
to be true and it almost spoils the book. Dialogue evidently bothers Mr. Bell in 
more ways than one. Of course it is tiresome and embarrassing continually to be 
forced to write ‘“‘ he said” and “‘ she answered.”’ But Mr. Bell’s unattached adverbs 
are even more tiresome and embarrassing to read. 
““* That’s what [I’ve been saying, isn’t it?’ emphatically.” or “ ‘ well’ doggedly 
‘ there is, isn’t there ?’”’ or “‘‘ That’s the ticket ’ heartily ‘ and thank you ’,” or “‘ In 
the blood, I expect’ teasingly.” 
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That sort of trick is all very well now and again. It may, of course, become a convention, 
but most adverbs by themselves have an effect of comic exaggeration. I can’t find the 
place where Mr. Bell inserts “‘ wildly” in the middle of a sentence, but I remember 
that the picture which it presented to my mind was one that might have been drawn 
by Edward Lear, of streaming hair and little arms waving helplessly at absurd 
angles. Apart from that Bredon and Sons is good. 

Men Against the Sea tells the story of the crew of The Bounty’s launch, who, under 
the leadership of Captain Bligh, travelled 3,600 miles from the Friendly Islands to 
Timor in the Dutch East Indies in the summer of 1789. The best-known part of 
the story of The Bounty is the extraordinary success of the mutineers. What happened 
to the captain and those who were loyal to him has always been left in comparative 
obscurity. The two authors have told this part of the tale, quietly and carefully. 
The voyage was not so dull as most open-boat voyages, owing to the frequent islands 
which must be passed and the nature of the inhabitants. By the low pitch of their 
narrative the authors have made the exceptional moments more effective than is 
usual in this sort of book. Also, and this is a great point in its favour, it is short. 


WYNYARD BROWNE 
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NIGHT OVER FITCH’S POND. By Cora Jarrett. Barker. 7s. 6d. 
FAMILY CRUISE. By HeELen Asuton. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
DEVOTED LADIES. By M. J. Farre.v. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
HARRIET. By ExizaBeTH JENKINS. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By Marcus Cugke. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

ALBERT GOES THROUGH. By J. B. Priestley. Heinemann. 55. 


N the first two novels here reviewed we have weak, unstable, exasperating husbands, 

and strong, patient, long-suffering wives. Add the coincidence that both books 
are written by women, and the likeness ends. 

In Night Over Fitch’s Pond Miss Jarrett employs a device similar to that used by 
Miss Mary Borden in Fane, our Stranger, though the latter worked on a larger canvas, 
and with more variety, and colour. At the beginning of Miss Jarrett’s novel Julius 
Nettlefold is lying drowned. By his bedside sits the crippled Walter Drake, the intim- 
ate friend of the Nettlefolds, and interested, but powerless spectator of the drama 
played out between them and the two inhabitants of the other cottage at Fitch’s Pond, 
Rolf and Eloise Deming. During the night vigil Drake’s sleep-starved brain travels 
down the past, and vividly records the events that led up to the final tragedy. Julius 
Nettlefold was the kind of man to ring up a friend at quarter to seven in the morning 
because he happens to be awake himself ; neurotic, selfish, and obtuse to everything 
that did not directly concern his own comfort. Vain-glory penetrated even his last 
living gesture. His wife, Mary, who Miss Jarrett explains, not quite to our satisfaction, 
married him to discover in his frail affection a sanctuary from the glare of love, 
is a saint. She waited on him hand and foot, bore his growing exactions with incredible 
patience. In admirable contrast to her is the blatant, self-confident Eloise Deming, 
who wished to be unique and different in as many ways as possible. Rolf Deming 
has an important part to play, but never entirely comes to life. It is difficult to believe 
that he could have remained in lifelong ignorance of his wife’s true character. Even 
chivalrous knights have their moments of intuition. Miss Jarrett skilfully steers a 
course between monotony and confusion, the two likely enemies of such a method as 
hers. The effect of this method, aided by her dreamlike, almost mediumistic, writing, 
is to create a twilight world almost entirely separated from exterior association. 
In this deep-sea transparency the characters move like sleep-walkers, controlled by 
dark gods, their emotional and spiritual qualities greatly intensified. Bodies seem 
to exist only in so far as they can be translated into emotion. It seems as if not only 
Julius Nettlefold but all of them had long been dead, and almost with a shock we 
discover at the end of the book that three characters still live. An undercurrent of 
excitement is achieved by half-concealed allusions to the future, which increase 
suspense, but in no way diminish the effect of the ascent to the climax. Night Over 
Fitch’s Pond is an interesting novel with a touch of grim enchantment. 

To turn from Miss Jarrett’s novel to Miss Ashton’s is like sinking into a comfortable 
chair in a warm room after a long if exciting journey. Family Cruise is a rest, not 
because it neglects the intelligence, but because it guides it into unfevered channels. 
The book is unsensational. It presents no novel problem, solves no hitherto insoluble 
riddles, is content to be amusing, wise, and on occasions quietly dramatic. The 
Delameres, typical of countless English professional families, leave their house in 
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Kensington for a cruise along the Dalmatian coast. Mr. Delamere, a self-distrustful 
barrister, tired out with overwork and influenza, is accompanied by his wife, Rose, 
vital, affectionate, but an incorrigible domestic autocrat, his lovely younger daughter, 
Fanny, torn from an unsuitable attachment, and Martha, the elder daughter, with 
her gay young husband. Miss Ashton knows there are few better indexes to a man or 
woman’s character than the way he or she drives a car : 


Rose drove with characteristic competence and enthusiasm varied by lapses into 
recklessness ; Henry was nervous, deliberate, unskilful and much criticized by his 
womenkind. Fanny behaved as if she had all the privileges and none of the duties of a 
fire engine . . . As for Martha she had always been a bad driver, and had thankfully 
given it up when she married Hilary. 

Family Cruise deals with situations that are absorbing as they are usual. It is well 
constructed, and very readable in spite of Miss Ashton’s affection for colons and 
semi-colons, in preference to the simple comma and full stop. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more unattractive collection of people than appear 
in the pages of Devoted Ladies. Miss Farrell knows only too well how to present a 
character so that it can be seen and felt. She takes each of her creatures in turn, 
and before our fascinated eyes proceeds ruthlessly to probe their vitals. ‘‘ Look,” 
she seems to say, “‘ how unpleasant these people are, how contemptible, how mali- 
cious !”’ The heroine, according to the publisher’s blurb (there seems to be no less 
offensive word to describe the eulogistic notices on the wrappers of most books), 
is a cosmopolitan young widow, Jane Barker. Even in an age when deformity is some- 
times regarded as an advantage it is disconcerting to discover that Jane has a harelip. 
When, after overcoming a perhaps exaggerated preference for facial normality in 
heroines, we learn that Jane is unintelligent, promiscuous, and a bore, interest in 
her is wrung from us in even more feeble spurts. She is described, again according 
to the blurb, as “‘ useless, stupid, and enthralling.”’ Stupid and worthless she certainly 
is, but it is difficult to see where lies her power to enthrall, unless it is in the harelip. 
Beside Jane Barker, whose life is an unemptied ashtray of lovers, and frenzied 
emotonal friendships with her own sex, we have the unhappy Sylvester, and Jessica 
Houpe-Boswell. Like the God in Genesis, Sylvester looks down upon the world, but 
unlike that God he finds it wretched. Jessica is a female dragon. She has recurring 
murderous impulses, and walks up and down the room “ clad in a dressing gown of 
red silk with white spots, and a scarf to match.” About page eighty the three are 
transported to Ireland, and we make the acquaintance of the sisters Browne, Hester 
and Viola, the latter generally known as Piggy. Miss Farrell’s picture of the love- 
starved repulsive Piggy is the best thing in a distinctly clever book. One by one she 
destroys Piggy’s sad little pretences, and exposes her to our shrinking gaze : 

And Piggy stood beside them. Alone, burningly alone, terribly apart and unwanted. 
Fat stupid Piggy almost in tears, not quite, but very nearly. She was the unpopular child, 
the child who cannot belong. She was poor Piggy who had no success at parties. 

Miss Farrell can do so well. Why does she not do better ? 

Harriet is not a pretty book. Elizabeth and Alice Hoppner are in love with Patrick 
and Lewis Oman. Elizabeth is married to Patrick, and Alice looks like marrying 
Lewis until Harriet Woodhouse appears on the scene. Harriet is thirty-two. She is 
half-witted. But according to Hoppner standards she is rich. Lewis immediately 
decides to marry her instead of Alice. The rest of the book tells of poor Harriet’s 
ill-treatment by her husband and his relations, and her premature death at their hands. 
The facts are taken from a famous case, but to make them credible in a novel is almost 
impossible. However, when all effort at credulity is relinquished the book is exciting 
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enough. Miss Jenkins shows much knowledge of the minor workings of the human 
mind, and a power of telling a story, sometimes marred by too long sentences, and 
patches of clumsy writing. Her portrait of the half-witted Harriet is remarkable, and 
consistent throughout. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh seems to be responsible for much. It is surely owing to the 
success of his amusing satire on modern life and manners, Vile Bodies, that we owe 
the publication of such attempts as Hide and Seek. Mr. Cheke’s book is as unreal as 
a swallow in December, but it is neither fairy story, nor comedy, nor satire. Uncertain 
of direction it hesitates, dashes at break-neck speed down the nearest road, and then 
hesitates again. The characters flit across the pages, gesticulating wildly like figures 
dancing round a bonfire. Yet through the bright recital, and we are never allowed to 
forget for long that Mr. Cheke is telling us a story, there penetrates, like welcome 
rays of light, a page or two of good description, a paragraph of well-written prose or 
skilful dialogue. There are moments, too, of real humour in the book, but the striving 
after humorous effect becomes monotonous, based as it generally is on a somewhat 
artificially induced association of ideas. Mr. Cheke is observant, he has imagination, 
and he can write about the countryside as he showed in his first book The Licking. 

When he can be persuaded to realize that describing a room, even for satirical 
purposes, does not consist in making a catalogue of its contents, and conquers a 
fondness for unnecessary detail, particularly numerical, he may write a good novel. 

In spite of his great popularity Mr. Priestley is not everybody’s author. There © 
are people who cannot read his books, but who, in face of the myriads unlike them- 
selves, hesitate to lay the entire blame for this on the author’s shoulders. Some of 
these may enjoy Albert Goes Through. Others may find it an excuse for their former 
lack of appreciation. The book is a fragment, written in alight mood ; it accomplishes 
successfully what it sets out to do, but Mr. Priestley has been distinctly unambitious. 


RALPH RICKETTS 
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A NATIONAL GALLERY : Being a Collection of English Eccentrics. Compiled 
by C. C. and D. G. Decorated by Jon Austen. Martin Secker. 6s. 

PAST MASTERS and Other Papers. By THomas Mann. Translated by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 

EX LIBRIS: JOHN GALSWORTHY. Selected by Himsetr and by A. G. 
HEINEMANN. 25. 

SECOND IMPRESSIONS. By T. Earte Wexsy (“ Stet”). With a Biographical 
Introduction by Epwarp SHANKS. Methuen. 6s. 

SELECTIONS FROM COWPER. Chosen and edited by Lorp Davip Crcit. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


WV ue the whereabouts, and nature, of the Loch Ness monster (an endearing 
word, if the Editor will forgive me, when applied to any living thing but Man) 
occupying, as I write, the whole attention of the public that does not read books, 
those who do read are enjoying a deeper privacy, a sweeter quiet, than when everyone 
is talking about the latest best-seller. In this interlude of peace, coming, too, in 
the weeks of all the year that are least crowded with new volumes, we are more than 
Januarily inclined to take down some old volumes. This annual pause is too good to 
be wasted ; and some picked publishers, readers of the foregoing list will already 
have noticed, have served us with tact and astuteness by taking down for us the old 
ones (as it were) themselves in the inviting guise of reprints and anthologies. If only 
the Loch Ness monster contrives to preserve his privacy for a week or two, and I am 
praying for his elusiveness to last not less than seven years, then this notice of these 
books will appear at the moment most favourable for their reception. 

The Gallery of English Eccentrics raises a grave fear. Is it the obituary notice of 
English Eccentricity, or only part of the current propaganda about Recovery ? 
Though the compilers range from the “‘ Miller’s Tale’ in Chaucer down the long 
corridor of fiction, prose and verse, to Arnold Bennett and to Mr. Walter de la Mare 
himself (that is, to living writers of renown), in their exhibition of the English charac- 
ter, and thus seem to be pursuing a still living peculiarity, must we not ask if the 
earlier writers were not, perhaps, describing what they knew, and if the latest be not, 
perhaps again, cherishing a dying memory? If not, why has English Eccentricity 
been written about so much of late ? Why does the spot-light now fasten upon that 
which was formerly an almost unconsidered feature of the normal English scene ? 
Without doubting for one moment that there is, even to-day, no suburban street but 
has some household, some inmate, that is not exactly like its either hand neighbours, 
is it not clear that English Eccentricity, in our drifting sand of townsmen, has with- 
drawn from the broad, unconscious daylight into the recesses of the alcove, into the 
secret corner of the cupboard ? Seventy years of compulsory secular instruction for 
every town-dweller have done it, and the poet now has to seek that which English 
Life flung at Chaucer, and onward down to Trollope, by the handful. 

A very jolly book, arranged with ingenuity, fresh in plan, apt in choice, charming 
in presentment, has made me weep within, for I suspect that the innocent compilers, 
drunken (as they well may be !) with the exhilaration of their collection, have given 
no thought to this matter. The selection was their hobby. The criticism of it, as of 
anything, is a much more responsible task. To read for enjoyment is to be innocently 
idle. If a critic were that, his necessity would have disappeared. The caveat is his 
obligation : the enormous fun of this anthology is yours, most enviously ! 

2Aa* 
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Thomas Mann is a racematous author, for his work has branched into many fields. 
In Past Masters we have the analyst of real people, not of characters invented by the 
novelist himself. Somewhat as with Ludwig, and in the German way, the great guns of 
literature, music, and philosophy—Goethe, Wagner, Lessing, Nietzsche ;—the great 
sellers—Spengler, Freud ;—the mechanical amusements, films ;—the dubious, vague 
problems of the serious, “‘ Culture and Socialism,” ‘‘ Cosmopolitanism ” : these, with 
Diirer, Tolstoi, Conrad’s “‘ Secret Agent,” are the themes. There is always zest in the 
monstrous appetite of your German, and in the gigantic brews he cooks himself 
to supply his hunger and thirst for more Print. The proper tactic is known 
to the unserious. Study a Nordau or a Spengler with continuous and thorough 
attention, and he will impose on you ; but read nothing of his alertly, first of all, 
beyond his premisses, and you can take his quality in a moment. Systems, like webs, 
are fascinating to the human spider, and are dangerous to the common human fly, 
because the common fly blunders into them, does not see them until he has been 
caught. A darting insect relies on a keen eye, and deft movement, by which the 
holes in the vast web can be seen, flown through. In other words, these books are 
most amusing to dip into, even to plunge into, if only you keep your wits ; and, if 
you have any wits to keep, you will learn much beside what you learn from laughing, 
since, with hard work, such as the Germans delight in, and their aptness at spinning 
generalisations about the facts or fancies they have gathered, always produce some- 
thing, and false conclusions (the fruit of insufficiently sifted premisses) tell us 
somewhat, even should it prove to be the extensive possibility of error. Now all 
this is not a criticism of ‘‘ Past Masters,” but a hint to readers of his subjects and of 
this book. It is we who are too ready to be over-awed by a Freud, by a Spengler ; 
we who are too likely to take a succinct German study of them by Mr. Mann too 
much on trust. If we refuse him, in advance, an excess of solemn attention, then we 
shall find him much better educated than Nordau—he has a better head—and much 
less abject before an ambitiously amusing Theory than poor Spengler, whose scheme 
is probably too perfect to be true. If only Thomas Mann were not so widely read 
a man, his quality might be greater than his reputation. ‘‘ Past Master ”’ shows him 
at his briefest, his critical best. 

Remarking the visible distinction of a man at a dinner-party, I asked my neighbour 
who he was. The neighbour replied : John Galsworthy. This fact made a double 
impression, for not only did Galsworthy look distinguished, but his apparent distinc- 
tion supported my private opinion that the apparent distinction of great writers is 
most apparent in their work. If an author seems great to you, you should expect him 
personally to look small. If he looks excessively distinguished and has, also, a European 
reputation in his lifetime, you may be almost certain that, artistically, he has been over- 
praised. What does “‘ Ex Libris,” a mainly self-selected series of short extracts from 
his own writings, tell us of his quality? To be very judicious, I will quote, not 
almost, but quite at random from the tersest extracts : 


Of Advice : “‘ I want to ask your advice. So and so has done such and such . . . I have 
made up my mind si 

Of Americans : “ I’ve noticed about Americans that they care very little for money as 
money. They like to get it’fast ; but they’d rather lose it fast than get it slow.” 

Of Courage : “ And when Death calls across his shadowy fields 

Dying, it answers : ‘ Here ! I am not dead !’” 
Of Gentility : “‘ Assume that every man is a gentleman, and every woman a lady . . .” 
Of Hating : “ I could never hate properly ; it’s a confounded nuisance.” 


No room for more, alas! But is it not obvious what the verdict will be? So interesting, 
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so observant, so kindly, so direct, but full of the good works of the intellect because 
the faith that lies beyond conscientiousness was denied to him. A Martha of the 
imagination only. Let us ponder one more : “ Passion never plays the game.” How 
untrue, except on the lowest, the most conventional, level ; and on this level how 
accurate ! Galsworthy was a moralist in grain, but salvation is not of the moralists. 
The “ direct reply to an inquirer’ on page 83 shows that Galsworthy had not 
studied theology. The chronicler of the Forsytes had received a Forsyte education, 
and it proved an ounce too strong for the novelist so educated. 

Mr. Edward Shanks’s admirable sketch of Earle Welby is already familiar to 
readers of The London Mercury, and the Second Impressions introduced by the 
sketch will be familiar also to some of them, and prized all the more for being collected 
and bound. Welby’s Popular History of English Poetry, lately re-issued by Messrs. 
Methuen, will one day be famous. At present, it is only a classic. The prose papers, 
by “‘ Stet,” called Second Impressions, is a most welcome companion to his favourite 
period, which extended from the time of Chaucer to the time of Mr. Yeats’s youth, 
and there stopped! Butler of Erewhon, Stevenson, Lionel Johnson, Chesterfield, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox suggests his range at home, as Rémy de Gourmont and Verlaine 
indicate his French interests. He was a master-craftsman of this sort of weekly 
causerie, and, if he had escaped from, or had been forbidden to perfect, his weekly 
journalism, he would have proved more than at best a fine, at worst an amazingly 
competent, periodical essayist. His long book on Swinburne, for all its merits, showed 
that the fifteen-hundred word habit had injured his capacity for sustained prose, 
because his amazingly developed faculty for making the most of any crumb had 
correspondingly pithed his power of dealing with a full-sized loaf. His competence 
filled a paragraph, and overflowed it, but in a chapter, in a long book, limited to one 
theme, it tended to give the effect of an overlong chapter to a volume. The matter 
was not padded, but the manner had that air. This is the price that almost all the 
best literary journalists pay for learning to write a column as well as Welby learned 
to write it. Now in Second Impressions we have these columns, the cream of his journ- 
alism, just as the divided subject-matter of the Popular History of English Poetry, 
written earlier, was the masterpiece among his books. Such work, in either kind, is 
certain of recognition, and the slower that comes the more likely is it to endure. 

Like M. André Maurois, with his book about the life of Shelley, Lord David Cecil, 
in his Stricken Deer, omitted the poetry of Cowper from his biographical study of 
the poet. His amend is now presented in this volume of Selections from Cowper, 
who surely ought to be revered in Bloomsbury to-day for having written a poem, in 
Six Books, about a sofa : 

I sing the Sofa. I who lately sang 

Truth, Hope, and Charity, 
just like the dull, traditional poets of every age before! He also wrote a poem called 
The Salad, for all the world as if he had enjoyed his cocktail and his little dinner in 
Soho the previous night. Cowper may become a minor cult, if the wheel of progress 
really is in motion, and the best of his poems may rejoin the ever-popular “ divine 
chit-chat ” of his letters before long. Lord David begins his selections with the 
Letters, thus proceeding from the known to the less known, which is the tact of 
editing. He does not give the passage in The Task from the loveliness of which the 
title of his own book was taken. We have, of course, “‘ John Gilpin,” and the wonder- 
ful lines, with rhythm all awry, that his madness occasioned. This book will be good 
for his fame, which has overlooked for too long the unlikeness in his likeness to 
the familiar jog-trot poetry of his century. 

ae ee * OSBERT BURDETT 
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THE ADVENTUROUS THIRTIES. A Chapter in The Women’s Movement. 
By Janet E. Courtney. Milford. 8s. 6d. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. From The London Fournal of 1855 and 1862. 
Selected by R. D. METHUEN. 5s. 

US WOMEN. Extracts from the Writings of MaryjoriE Mensau. Edited by KATHLEEN 
Hewitt. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 6s. 


UNRECORDED HISTORIES. By Cuares Ricketts. With Six Designs by the 
Author. Secker. 21s. 


SO FAR, SO GLAD. By Epwarp Setsey. Illustrated by EDWARD CarRICK. 
Duckworth. ros. 6d. 


LETTERS TO A PAGAN. By Larcapio Hearn. Powers. Detroit. $6. 


THE FABLES OF JEAN DE LA FONTAINE. Translated by Epwarp Marsu. 
With twelve illustrations by STEPHEN GooDEN. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


TRUFFLE EATER. By Oisrros. Arthur Barker. 2s. 6d. 


\ A J OMEN play such a very large part in almost every branch of life to-day that 

one has almost forgotten the terrific clamour of a few years ago when women 
and their position and their rights were discussed in England almost as keenly 
as test matches and professional football. Almost a century earlier women were 
showing what they could do in widely different directions. Mrs. Hemans, Caroline 
Southey, “ L.E.L.,” Emily Eden, and Jane Jewsbury had literary reputations. 
Mrs. Elwood was a traveller of renown. Frances Trollope and Harriet Martineau 
were prominent personalities of their time, and Lady Holland, Lady Blessington, 
and Lady Ashburton found scope for their social gifts in salons which attracted 
some of the most eminent and interesting personalities of the time. 

Miss Emma Roberts, whose work appeared in the Asiatic Fournal travelled widely 
and wrote good sense. Her criticism extended to food: “‘ A bad English dinner 
is a very bad thing, but a bad French one is infinitely worse.”’ Mrs. Trollope was 
one of the most courageous and industrious women of her time. She had not written 
a book when she was fifty, but at the age of seventy-six she was the author of one 
hundred and fourteen books. 

Mrs. Courtney has written an interesting book in The Adventurous Thirties, but 
I feel that she has been embarrassed by the wealth of material at her disposal, with 
the result that several of her portraits are mere sketches of a page or two which 
contribute little or nothing to the reader’s knowledge. 

Advice to Young Ladies is a collection of between fifty and sixty answers to 
correspondents from The London Fournal. This is the kind of thing : 

Ada and Eveline.—It is indelicate—markedly indelicate—for young girls to say they 
have fallen in love with gentlemen with whom they have never exchanged a single word of 
conversation. What can they know of the character or disposition of such men? We 
feel surprised at girls of education making such an avowal. Their moral sensibilities must 
be much blunted. 

Alice Arden.—The marriage was illegal and void. It was lucky for you the real wife 
pounced upon the villain at the church door. 

Grey Eyes.—Women are not allowed to ride on the roofs of omnibuses in London. 
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Advice to Young Ladies is a most attractive book and the illustrations, which have 
been selected to fit the text from periodicals of the time, are tremendously Victorian. 
Best of all is the tall-hatted dandy strolling on the sea-shore with two ladies “in a 
semi-recumbent posture’ in the foreground. The caption is ‘“‘ Never mind the 
gentleman. He is very likely only prowling in search of prey.” 

Us Women was written by a native of the Gold Coast, who is described as ‘‘ an 
adult negress striving towards European sophistication.” There is no reason why 
it should have been published in England. It reads like a curious blend of The Young 
Visitors and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes with the humour left out. The author’s pre- 
occupation with sex does not make the book any more interesting. 

Unrecorded Histories contains eight sketches by Charles Ricketts. They are 
imaginary episodes in the lives of famous people, written in careful and mannered 
prose. The best of them is The Last Guest, an incident in the house of Lepidus 
on the night before Caesar’s death, but none equals in beauty the six designs by the 
author which illustrate the book. 

So Far So Glad is a very mad fantasy by Mr. Edward Selsey, with some excellent 
drawings by Mr. Edward Carrick. Cyrus the King and his strange courtiers are 
amusing at times and the misadventures of the experienced Princess Frigidaire 
and her eight daughters provide moments of fun. Fantasy must be the work of a 
master if it is to be effective. It is one of the hardest of literary forms, and the merit 
of So Far So Glad is unequal. When the interest of the story flags, there are always 
Mr. Carrick’s illustrations to look at. 

The collection of letters which is published under the title of Letters To A Pagan 
was the result of an idyllic friendship between Lafcadio Hearn and the Countess 
Annetta Halliday Antona, of Detroit, Michigan. It began in 1871, when the Countess 
was a child and Hearn a man. Years later the friendship was renewed in New Orleans, 
where Hearn encouraged his young friend to write and criticized her stories and verse. 
It was at this time that Hearn called her “‘ Pagan ”’ because, he said : 

Only a pagan understands how to garner one hour of unforgettable beauty from each 
day of the eternal pageant. Only a pagan realizes that complete happiness, as visioned in 
anticipation, is never quite overtaken and is as evasive as moonlight in the hollows of 
waves. 

The twenty-eight letters in this collection are remarkable principally for an occasional 
phrase which reveals Hearn’s dissatisfaction with occidental life. He writes with 
horror of “ this iron jolt of traffic, this malignance of steel and mortar, where people 
are always around one.” In the last letter of all Hearn speaks of himself as a Japanese : 

A Japanese who longs unspeakably to be again among his own race and blood, among 
men who have the same colour of soul as myself. The foreigner who believes that he 
can understand the Japanese is stupid and foolish indeed. 

He was not a natural letter writer. The unhappiness of his early life turned him into a 
curious mixture of reserve and flamboyance, with a definite tendency to enjoy being 
discontented : 

I am living in a Japanese rat-trap of a house, no garden, no ancient shrines, just a 
modernized city, and I lecture to Japanese emotions on English literature, which I 
loathe and detest and don’t understand—in a red-brick college whose imposing facade 
would not be out of place in London or Boston... 

I am fat, wrinkled and old, the father of three boys, who, did I live to see them 
grown up, would doubtless prove my greatest disillusionment. 

Letters To A Pagan is sumptuously produced and it should certainly be of interest 
o admirers of the work of an able writer. 
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Mr. Edward Marsh’s charming verse translations of The Fables of fean de la Fontaine 
have appeared before in a two-volume limited edition, and it is surprising to discover 
that there has been no one-volume edition for more than eighty years. French critics 
usually maintain that it is almost as difficult to translate de la Fontaine’s fables into 
English as it is to render The Essays of Elain French. And yet, as Mr. Marsh points 
out, several of the French writer’s characteristics make a special appeal to English 
minds. He sympathised with animals and had a great love of trees. He disliked 
rhetoric and formality, and had a sly, quiet humour, not unlike that of Chaucer. 

Mr. Marsh’s versions are accurate on the whole, but he has not hesitated to sub- 
stitute English or modern equivalents when he saw a gain in clearness or liveliness. 
A good example of his method is to be found in The Ass in The Laon’s Skin : 

The Ass put on the Lion’s skin, 
And everyone was taken in ; 

So that this beast of little worth 
Kept all the countryside in terror, 

_ Till by mischance a tip of ear peeped forth, 
And showed the cheated folk their error. 
Then Bumble plied his truncheon with a will, 
”T was a surprise, for such as didn’t tumble 
To the deception, seeing Bumble 
Driving lions to the mill. 


How many a notoriety 
Brings home the moral every day ! 
Their brave apparel they display, 
But ’tis their only bravery. 
Mr. Stephen Gooden adds to the charm of a delightful book. 

Truffle Eater, by “‘ Oistros,” contains, so the title page says, pretty stories and 
funny pictures. It is actually a clever and satirical commentary on events in Germany 
to-day, written in the manner of Struwelpeter. ‘“‘ The Story of Baby Goering,” accom- 
panied by pictures of a baby waving a Nazi flag and a man in uniform with a blunder- 
buss about to fire at a Jew behind a tree, is typical of the author’s style : 

Baby, Baby Goering ! 
Mother’s simply purring. 
Father’s gone to shoot a Yid 
To make a supper for his kid. 


Most of the other verses in the book are as savage as this one. 


ERIC GILLETT 
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SWIFT, or the Egoist. By Mario M. Rosst and J. M. Hone. Gollancz. 16s. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By Srepuen Leacock. Davies. 10s. 6d. 


JOHNSON’S ENGLAND. Edited by A. S. TURBERVILLE. 2 Vols. Clarendon Press. 
(Milford). 42s. 


Y far one of the most interesting books I have read for some time is the new 

collaborated work on Swift by Messrs. Rossi and Hone. It is so aggressive, 
so violent and so provoking that it would justify a lengthy and exhaustive article 
for which there is unfortunately not space in these pages. 


Firstly, it must be regarded as a commentary and not given to the unwary innocent 
who may timidly wish to explore the outlying districts of Swift’s prodigious cos- 
mopolis. Its revelations will only appal the uninitiated ; there is nothing reassuring 
in them. No ray of hope, and no expectation but Divine retribution. The authors, 
although they describe their book as a biography must claim nothing of the sort ; 
they have set to work on a thorough and minute analysis of Swift’s towering 
individuality, dissecting his various abnormalities under the lenses of modern 
scientific research. One salient point emerges from this most able study. For good or 
for evil the Dean of St. Patrick’s is clear cut. There is no trifling, no indeterminate 
compromising. He is there, wholly present, but present as he was in his coffin, 
naked and terrible. He is produced for us stripped of all his charm, concentrated 
magnificently within himself, oblivious of all else but the contemplation of his own 
intellectual narcissism. 

One cannot help observing that throughout the book there is a very definite 
attitude adopted with regard to the psychological conclusions to which the authors 
have arrived in their investigations, and to which they deny either the name of 
psycho-analysis or the sponsorship of Lombroso. The method of writing strikes 
me as being a foreign one inasmuch as it derives much from a Latin love of polemics 
which have fitted in with the bellicose attitude familiar in treatments of Swift. Here he 
has been plunged in very black indeed ; yet never with hate, or judgment, but only 
because his authors have wanted all the world to see what an egotist he was and how, 
notwithstanding, they were fascinated by his power and his ability and his ferocity. 
Therefore they have shown him as black as jet—wrath, rages, pettiness and all. They 
have been successful in all but one thing : in imparting warmth, and no one who has 
read the Journal to Stella will deny that Swift was capable of such a feeling. It must 
be admitted, too, that the authors have their own prejudices in their uncompromising 
study. For instance, they deliberately assert that Swift’s persecution mania, after 
due amount has been deducted from the wreck of his unfortunate childhood, is largely 
due to the baneful effects of his residence with Sir William Temple : 


He made the young man debase himself, with propitiatory words and more humiliating 
silences, into a position of dependence that seared the soul; when Swift recovered 
again he was no longer a gentleman. He was a cad with a revenge to take, a man who 
had learned what great virtues and dignified honesty may really connote in intimacy. 
He had learned to despise the great .. . 


Surely that is a little unfair and exaggerated. Temple was not such a tartar as all that. 
It is, moreover, hardly likely that Dorothy Osborne with her rare attainments and 
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unusual perception would have preferred him to any other man in England. We 
admit that he was her inferior, but not immeasurably so. And, moreover, we have 
Swift’s comment of her, his recollection : “‘ Mild Dorothea, peaceful, wise and great.” 

Nor, seemingly, are the authors quite fair to Dingley, ranking with Mrs. Meynell’s 
sentimentalist who, she contended, ‘‘ has fought against Mrs. Dingley from the 
outset.” In her exquisite and too little known essay she put forward claims for 
M.D. that may not be flouted. Are we to give no value to : “ I hope it does not puzzle 
little Dingley to read, for I think I mend: but methinks when I write plain, I do 
not know how, but we are not alone, all the world can see us. A bad scrawl is so snug ; 
it looks like PMD.” ? 

The chief contention in this present book is that Swift was not really mad, but that 
his deafness and general health precipitated a state of premature senility, symptoms of 
which have been thoroughly investigated, and which on medical evidence the layman 
is bound to accept. This book is of real importance in Swiftian bibliography, and 
rightly or wrongly contributes theories whose claims to poor Presto’s memory may 
not be disputed. 

It is the fashion now for biographies to be written for us on one subject by exponents 
of the same art ; sometimes we are given the poets on the poets, and now we are to 
have a humorist on a humorist. Mr. Stephen Leacock has written a life of Dickens. 
Itis serious, however, yet accompanied at times with flashes of the genuine Leacock 
humour. A very different book from the previous one on this list, straightforward and 
concise, though at times not without repetition. It gives a clear portrait of Dickens 
as a public character, nor does it excuse his failings as a family man. As in the case of all 
people of evident genius we mark his total inability to be anything other than himself. 
He was a man who could simulate nothing. Once again we see clearly how creative 
virtue bears no possible relation to domestic virtue ; and that the man who held two 
continents spell-bound by the humanity of his creations and his understanding of 
human nature, was capable of actions grossly selfish and unutterably small. As this 
article is being written comes the news of the death of Dickens’ last surviving 
child. So is ruptured another link, and with Sir Henry Dickens many intimate 
memories of his father must disappear. It is precisely those intimate memories that 
are most in request by the biographer as time goes on and material vanishes. And 
one is left with the strong feeling that all has not transpired. That even with the 
available facts at hand the real Dickens is very elusive ; the inordinate vanity which 
must have radiated from his person within his home will surely never be discussed 
at length, as a conspiracy of silence was evidently formed by the large and devoted 
family. His wife, scandalously treated, seems also to have played the game. So that 
now no one will ever know the whole truth. Mr. Leacock emphasises the warm circle 
of friends, Macready, Maclise, and the rest ; he tells of the many dinners and he 
quotes from Dickens’ own correspondence with them all. But we do not hear what 
they really thought of him ; or how far they bore with him on account of his genius 
and gaiety. Dickens evidently took all and gave nothing. What he had to give was the 
boundless riches of his books. 

Mr. Leacock’s story of the first American tour makes most amusing reading, 
though distressing history. His account of the later reading tours in England arouses 
both enthusiasm and curiosity as to Dickens’ extraordinary histrionic powers. 
By a curious show of carelessness, either in proof-reading or in actual transcription, a 
number of names are mis-spelt. Harold Skimpole appears as Horace Skimpole, John 
Leech as Leach, Dedlock as Deadlock, and so on. They are small inaccuracies 
but all the same, needless. 
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Now we come to a publication which will be a source of intense delight to many 
people : fohnson’s England. In appearance it is what we have come to expect from the 
Clarendon Press, a beautiful edition which will be a permanent tenant of many book- 
shelves. On the same principle as the Shakespeare’s England of some years ago it 
is a very successful attempt at presenting in two comprehensive volumes a number 
of separate studies of England under every aspect of social life during the years 
in which Johnson surveyed it. That is to say, that the latter years of Anne and the 
early period of George I more or less escape attention as not actually belonging to 
the meridian years, although, properly speaking, Johnson was already in the world 
if not fulfilling his own particular functions. Volume I is principally confined to 
social life and customs, as compared with Volume II, which is devoted mainly to the 
Arts and Sciences. The editing is admirable and the contributors number in their 
company Professor G. M. Trevelyan ; the late Sir John Fortescue, whose essay on 
the army and its unhappy condition is a joy to read ; Mr. Osbert Sitwell and Miss 
M. Barton, who discuss the taste of the age ; Mr. G. D. H. Cole, Mr. W. J. Lawrence, 
and a crowd of others, who are specialists in their lines of interest. The starting point 
of each essay is a quotation from Johnson, a point which the contributors have 
kept well in mind. There is an unusually attractive contribution by Miss M. Dorothy 
George, who writes of London and the Life of the Town. Here we are given ample 
scope for visualising the changes in London between 1737 and 1784. We are told 
that the opening of Westminster Bridge in 1750 had a great effect on the public, 
became a favourite walk, and that the Gentleman’s Magazine declared that “ The 
surprising echo in the arches, brings much company with French horns to entertain 
themselves under it in summer ; and with the upper part, for an agreeable airing, 
none of the public walks or gardens can stand in competition.” A word must also 
be said in praise of the superb and lavish illustrations in this indispensable book. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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SAMUEL PEPYS: The Man in the Making. By ARTHUR Bryant. Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. By Sicne Toxsvic. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

HE CAME TO ENGLAND. By G. J. RENtER. Peter Davies. ros. 6d. 

GORDON IN CHINA. By Bernarp M. ALLEN. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


EDWARD WILSON OF THE ANTARTIC. By GeorcE Seaver. With an Introduc- 
tion by A. CHERRY GarRRARD. Murray. tos. 6d. 


HERE is Samuel Pepys, the Diarist, and there is Samuel Pepys, Esq., the 

saviour of the British Navy ; and there is a great hunger in the reading public for 
more and more information about either or both of them. Of the Esquire we have 
several paintings and busts by competent artists ; of the Diarist we have an unsur- 
passed, immortal pen portrait, written by himself. But while it is true that we are all 
of us interested in both men, it is equally true that we only love the Esquire for the 
sake of the Diarist. If the Diary had not been preserved it is extremely doubtful 
whether, for example, the late J. R. Tanner’s Samuel Pepys and the Royal Navy 
would ever have been written. Mr. Arthur Bryant, who contemplates writing two 
books, one on the Pepys of the Diary and the other on the naval administrator, has 
therefore done well to begin with the first. He calls his present volume Samuel Pepys : 
the Man in the Making. He bases it upon the Diary—both its published and its un- 
published parts—and he ends with the closing of the Diary and the death of Mrs. 
Pepys. Pepys was then a comparatively young man, still on the right side of forty. 
But he had already stepped out of the confessional box having said his say, and hung 
up his soul naked for posterity to gape at. Mr. Bryant’s second volume will be eagerly 
awaited and cordially welcomed as the work of a young historian who knows this 
subject thoroughly, and combines with his learning a keen sense of the colour and 
pageantry of history, a vivid narrative style and a happy wit. But this first volume 
contains inevitably almost all that can be said about Pepys, the man. The second 
will be concerned more with his public gestures—as to which he himself was careful 
to leave ample material for his biographers. They also have a value of their own and 
may often be unconsciously revealing, but can never equal the Diary’s immediate 
and universal appeal. 

Mr. Bryant has been permitted to work from the complete manuscript of the 
famous diary, unexpurgated and unbowdlerised, as it lies in the library of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, where young Samuel himself was an undergraduate, now more 
than three hundred years ago. At once he found himself “‘ up against ” the old problem 
of whether or not to include some of the coarser passages—some of those appalling 
confessions of vice, for instance, which Pepys was too honest to omit and sometimes 
even seemed to take a morbid pleasure in writing down. Or, again, might not certain 
startling adjectives be softened or omitted ? Thirty years ago H. B. Wheatley gave us 
the first reasonably full edition of the text, and an even fuller and franker version is 
now understood to be on its way from Messrs. G. Bell & Sons. It would be absurd 
to deny that even the Wheatley text contained passages that are still shocking to 
modern ears, phrases which should never be printed without good cause. But could 
there ever be a better cause than here ? There can be no reasonable doubt that Pepys 
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fully intended his diary to be deciphered and read, sooner or later after his death. 
He employed a system of shorthand well known to experts, and, before he died, 
he had the diary bound in leather and bequeathed it, with the rest of his library, to 
Magdalene College. Moreover, as Mr. Bryant points out, he worked so hard at it, 
with such fierce intensity, with so much detail and yet so much selectiveness, that it 
is quite impossible to believe that he never meant it to meet any eye but his own. 
The Diary was, and is, in its very essence, a personal confession. (I have sometimes 
wondered whether, if Pepys had been a practising Roman Catholic like his patron, 
James II, he would have felt the need to write it.) And a truncated confession is a 
mere fraud. Nothing on earth can be more certain than that we shall some day have 
this confession of Pepys’s word for word, just as he wrote it, and meant us to read it. 
Nothing seems to be gained by postponing that date. This is not a book for the general 
public, and never will be. None of the current objections to indecent modern fiction or 
_ scandalous autobiography apply to it. The younger generation will not read it— 

any more than it read Braybrooke’s grandmotherly version—and will therefore 
remain uncontaminated. 

That, I take it, is roughly Mr. Bryant’s view. At any rate he is extraordinarily 
frank. The old Pepysian fan, reared on pure Braybrooke, will get many severe shocks. 
He will find his friend, Samuel, an even coarser fellow than he thought—though 
he will find the same childishness and honesty behind it all. That will be the first 
impact of this book. But reading a little deeper, which he cannot fail to do, he will 
find on almost every page some new light thrown upon Pepys and his surroundings 
and his friends, some illuminating touch, in Mr. Bryant’s best manner, bringing 
seventeenth century England to life. It is worth a few shocks to get that. 

No doubt there was “‘ room ” for another biography of Hans Andersen. In England, 
at all events, there is always a public for any writer who has something new to say 
about that awkward, angular, whimsical genius who has been better appreciated in 
this country than perhaps anywhere else. Yet it must be hard to write with real 
freshness about a man who, in his own lifetime, contributed a full-length auto- 
biography, one or two pretty sketches and miles of conversation to the subject— 
it was a favourite with him—and has found numerous biographers since his death. 
Only a year or two ago—though I confess that the author’s and publisher’s names 
escape me—there appeared a most impressive work, written, I think, by a learned 
Scandinavian, in which the unfortunate Ugly Duckling was stretched upon the 
dissecting table and scientifically pulled to bits, until every little petty fault in his 
rather theatrical and irritating make-up was exposed under the microscope. It 
was not the way to treat him, of course. And this much, to begin with, may be said 
for Miss Toksvig that she avoids such solemn absurdities ; though even she is, 
perhaps, a little too much inclined to lecture Hans Andersen for his conceit and his 
habit of quarrelling with his friends. These are the characteristic faults of childhood, 
and Miss Toksvig shows, on the whole, a commendable readiness to accept the 
immortal creator of fairy tales as the grown-up child that he was. Moreover, she writes 
with real enthusiasm for her subject : if she points out his faults, she loves him none 
the less for them. The best and freshest part of the book is the description of those 
childhood years among the peasants (his father was a cobbler) and of the hardships 
and disappointments of youth, when this gawky lad clung obstinately to the belief 
that he could carve out a brilliant career for himself on the stage. He suffered terribly 
in those early years, and the emphasis which Miss Toksvig lays upon them shows her 
deep understanding of his character. She has written an honest and charming bio- 
graphy, intelligent without being high-brow, eager without effusiveness. 
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Dr. Renier, as is now well known, decided at an early age that England was his — 
spiritual home. He came from Holland to live among us, and in his own words, — 
‘craved for assimilation.”” He went to cocktail parties and talked to young English © 
people of both sexes, who were interesting, if not quite typical. He also went to ~ 


country inns and learned to play shove-halfpenny. He even formed a considerable 


acquaintance among that solid, respectable middle-class which used to be described | 


as the backbone of this country. The result was that entertaining work, The English : 
Are They Human? which brought its author well-deserved fame. He now follows it 


up with another bright volume which, though primarily autobiographical in intention, ~ 
consists very largely of further impressions of the English as this charming foreigner _ 
sees them, and further enquiries as to their precise status in the animal world. He ~ 
has not lost his gaiety nor the keen penetration of his glance. He is often almost — 


laughably right about us, and often—though not nearly so often—wrong. Someone 
told him that he would never understand the English until he understood their love 
of Italy. So he went to Italy, and presently found himself sighing for a mixed breed 
of ‘‘ men who could feel the pulse of life as Italians do, and observe its decencies 
like Englishmen.”’ He made an exhaustive enquiry into the intricacies of English 
snobbishness in matters of speech and behaviour. Some of the results were startling, 


and may disconcert those of Dr. Renier’s readers who do not habitually consort with — 


the great. It is no longer good form to say “‘ Albany,” omitting the “ the.” “ Never 
heard of such a thing!” exclaimed Dr. Renier’s social guide, who was, so to speak, 
showing him round. According to the same authority, you must always ask for “a 
glass of sherry,” not simply “‘ a sherry.’’ Above all, when you get the sherry—or, 


rather, the glass of sherry—avoid the horrid solecism of drinking to your friend’s — 


health. And so on. A delightfully flippant, frivolous, wise little book. 


Dr. Bernard M. Allen who, in the space of the last few months, has attained to a — 


recognised position as an authority on the life of Gordon, follows up his memorable 


Gordon and the Sudan with an equally learned and perhaps even livelier record of — 


the earlier adventures of his hero in China. There was a fiery genius about ‘‘ Chinese 
Gordon ” which we sometimes miss in the equally heroic but often solitary and moody 
hero of the Sudan. This little book goes with a fine swing, and it is admirably illus- 
trated, largely by photographs taken at the time. Mr. George Seaver’s study of the 
antarctic explorer, Dr. Edward Wilson, who went to his death with Scott in 1912, 
has an exceptional quality of sympathy and understanding. Wilson was a lovable 
character, a man of almost womanly tenderness of heart ; and Mr. Seaver has been 
able to include in this volume a number of private letters and other unpublished 
material, all of which tends to emphasise this side of his character and explain how 
it was that so many younger members of the Scott expedition were in the habit of 
taking all their troubles to “ Bill.’’ Not every man of action is built like this, nor can 
we easily spare a leader of men whose authority is based so much upon love, so little 
upon fear. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON . 


